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THERE'S POWER 
IN “PERSON-TO-PERSON” 
MAIL CONTACTS 


..- USE IT TO INCREASE YOUR SALES AND PROFITS 
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People appreciate being approached as individuals. They re- 
spond when selling appeals are in terms of their own particular 
needs. You make the most of this natural response to per- 
sonalized selling when you use direct mail. 

You have valuable facts concerning the buying habits of 
your customers and former customers. You know their names 

. what, how, and when they purchased . . . what they will 
probably desire or need again. You can obtain useful informa- 


CREDIT STATUS tion about others who should buy from you. 


PRODUCT HE BUYS This information properly organized is a gold mine of sales 
PRODUCT HE SHOULD BUY possibilities. 


ACTIVE CUSTOMER , 
It pays to let buyers hear directly from you—about your ser- 
See M0 vices, the quality and style of your merchandise, the fairness of 
















your prices. You can increase business within your logical 
trading area by direct solicitations to prospective customers. 
Direct mail proves most effective to induce former customers 
to resume trading. 

Addressograph is the simple, economical way to use indi- 
vidual appeals in selling. It provides classification of every 
name on your list, and automatic selection of those to whom 
specific approaches should be directed. 
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and ase about a BUYER. He will be glad to explain how your business can profit from 
Many styles available— te 3 ‘ 

all easily prepared in “person-to-person” mail contacts. You will find ADDREssO- 
your own office or at : HS S -ENCY listed i incipal ci in >ne 

y mnaske Apnnnee- GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city teleph« ne books. 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY. Phone them for further information, or write direct to— 
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The markings of a tool 


said. Guilty l 


financially-embarrassed citizen carefully planned to have his 
150,000 property in Massachusetts burn at a time when he 
ould be in Florida. Streamers of waxed paper were arranged 
lead to pails of alcohol from two large lighted candles held 
rect by l-inch holes bored in the floor. A strange flicker of 
Jight was reported to the police just in time to nip the fire. 
Circumstances pointed to the owner, but how to prove his 
guilt? Among his tools, which he had shipped away, was found 
s l-inch bit. Analysis showed that wood chips still in the tool 
were of the same type of wood as the flooring . . . and the 
microscopic markings of the bit matched those of the holes! 
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Half the firemen killed in the line of duty die in incendiary fires. But 
ever on the firebug’s trail is the Arson Squad of The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the great central organization of 200 capital 
stock* fire insurance companies. 

Co-operating with local authorities and using such scientific instru- 
ments as the spectroscope and photomicrograph, these expert investi- 
ators never rest until fire mysteries are aieel aaa guilty persons are 
Fehind bars. 

Fighting the firebug is but one of the many ways in which these 
— stock fire insurance companies are continuously working to 


safeguard your life and property. 
», 4A THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
“any TT el 85 John Street, New York Established 1866 







*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


provides sound protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal 
reserves, its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely normal 
claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its organized public 
services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents everywhere gives prompt personal 
service to policyholders, 
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As in the production of forgings, plastics, glassware, 
die-castings - so also in the manufacture of such quality 
tires as LEE OF CONSHOHOCKEN, “dag” Brand col- 
loidal graphite is helping to make good products better. 


Freedom from surface defects, a glossy finish, elimina- 


tion of sticking - are contributions which “dag” is 
making to the tire industry through use as an efficient 


parting material for rubber tire molds. 


Where high temperatures are a factor, “dag” colloidal 
graphite, able to withstand these temperatures, is an 
effective protective and lubricating coating for mold 
walls, dies, cores, slides, mandrels, expeller pins, chill- 
ing rods and forming tools. And it is easily applied - 


spray, dip or brush. 


We can show you how to reduce your rejects of molded 
parts, increase mold and die life and cut production 


costs. Write for Technical Bulletins 112,230 and 270. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


PORT HURON + 7 MICHIGAN 
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No read r, we assume, had 
identifying Gov. Frank Murp 
igan as the man on the cover 

Lewis and the “election ans: 
question: How strong is CJI.O 

But despite C.1.0.’s election 
Business Weex’s labor edit 
back from this week's Pitts 

| vention with the report (page 
the neu Congress has points of 
| that the Committee lacked. 


| “Don’r sell the steak; sell the sizzle” 
Credit for this homely aphorism goes, 
we believe, to a super-salesman named 
Elmer, but the philosophy is that of 
most sales managers. Certainly it’s the 
philosophy of the auto industry, which 
| long ago learned that an extra % 
horsepower aren’t nearly as important 
| in selling a new car as that tricky little 
| do-hicky on the dash. 
| Which is all a build-up to tell you 
| that Bustness Weex—having in recent 
| weeks brought you pretty much up to 
| date on the mechanics of the new cars— 
this week gives you the low-down (page 
44) on the sizzles which your local 
dealer will be using on you. The new 
trucks sizzle, too (page 46). 


Larcety to get in right with the boss, 
the conductor of this column calls it a 
day by directing your especial attention 
to Editorially Speaking—which the | 
conducts this week. 
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Wat magic is it in the turkey 
that makes us all remember, late in November, 
to give thanks for the blessings that America 
provides? And why is it, as the royal bird 
comes in all golden-brown to the table, that 
appetites are so much lustier than normal ? 

There may be many answers to these ques- 
tions, but the truth is that the magic is to be 
found in ourselves, One of our blessings is that 
we have within us the imagination and the 
happy will to recreate the harvest-time holi- 
day, year by year. 

On this day it is our privilege to be thankful 
for a thousand other meals served each year to 
every man, woman and child in the land. Proba- 
bly they are all just as important, lacking only 
the turkey’s gift for drama. 

One hundred and thirty BILLION meals a 
year for Americans! Think of the fabulous stores 
sm goes, of food, the careful handling, the countless 
1 named miles of hauling! Food is humanity's greatest 

that of need— our first thought on Thanksgiving Day. 
it’s the Let us be grateful for America’s great system 
. which of food production and distribution. Let us 
xtra ; extend a kind thought this year to our own 
:portant local sources of supply — the grocer, the meat- 
ky little market man, and the milk man, who day after 
day keep our larders stocked with food, gar- 
rel you nished with the service we like! 

1 recent 
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Every hauling need is 
served by International 
Trucks—'/2-ton up. Our 
branches and dealers 
are at your service. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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CAN ESCAPE CHANGE 





Whether you generate pour 
or buy it, you can profit by the 
many advances in the genera- 
tion, transmission and applica- 
tion of power. Your future will 
be shaped by the new methods, 
equipment, materials, instru- 
ments, tools and supplies 
exhibited by more than 270 
P ive manufacturers at 
this year’s National Power 
Show. Seeing and understand- 
ing the functions of these new 
developments make it possible 
to counteract rising costs, to 
stabilize employment, to hold 
markets, to safeguard invest- 
ments. Be sure to attend—and 
bring your associates. 








13™ NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


o* POWER +s: 
MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK 
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FLORIDA 


Finest Sree Ripened FRUIT 
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Deluxe 4! 


Gift 
Boxes Special Gift Baskets 
$3.25-$6 Express Prepaid $7-$10 


Solve your Gift Problem 
now. Wide assortment of gift packages. 
Ideal business reminder. 12 years of 
guaranteed service. Your telegram will 
bring a prompt reply. Quantity discounts. 
DELIVERED wou 


CHESTER GROVES _ Attn. R. B. Bovard 
1 City Point, Florida (Indian River) 


| €-) Please forward me your FREE Christmas | 
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Sales Umph 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES have o.k.’d 
General Electric’s electric blanket, a 
fact that will be actively promoted to 
| build consumer acceptance. G.E.’s confi- 
dence in the product was emphasized 
when it introduced this year an electric 
blanket for babies’ cribs. . . . American 
| manufacturers underbid Germans to sell 
| 200 special sound film projectors oper- 
| ated by gasoline-electric generators to 
the Polish government. They will be 
used in remote communities for educa- 
tional activities among military, farm, 
| and other groups. There should be a 
wider foreign market for such equipment. 
| ... Addition to the Reader’s-Digest-size 
magazines is the Carstairs Digest, con- 
| taining condensations from the liquor 
trade press to be published by Carstairs 
Bros. Distilling Co... . : A. Schilling & 
Co., San Francisco, is building a concrete 
grain-type elevator for the storage of 
coffee. 


In the Market 


Youne Guy Stiuman, son of a former 
| president of New York’s National City 
| Bank, is financing the purchase of new 
| trackage for the “Rensselaer Central Rail- 
| road,” the elaborate miniature railway 
| line on the campus of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. . . . Mercy 
flights of serums for humans are com- 
monplace; the Venezuelan government 
pulled a new one when it had Pan Ameri- 
can Airways fly down $2,700 worth of 
serum to combat “sleeping sickness” 
among the country’s horses. . . . Kresge 
25¢-to-$1 store in Dayton, O., is selling 
for $1.98 an electric dry shaver made by 
the Elgin Laboratories, Chicago. 





Better Design 

AWARDS IN COMPETITION con- 
ducted by Modern Plastics magazine 
announced last week included (in the 
transport group) a first to the Learadio 
airplane direction finder, a second to 
Chrysler motor’s glove box door and in- 
strument panel, a third to Lockheed Air- 
craft’s molded window frame. In the 
industrial group highest award was voted 
to the Lamson Co.’s pneumatic dispatch 
tube system (for cash and sales slips) in 
retail stores; in the novelty class, first 
award went to Universal Plastic Corp.’s 
transparent plastic oil can, second award 


DESIGN 
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to Sure-Catch Lure Co.’s illuminated 


fish lure. 
Public Relations Ideas 


“KEEP THE FIFTH MAN ALIVE” is the 
slogan which the National Safety Coun- 
cil is using in its campaign to help lessen 
automobile casualties 20% during No- 
vember and December, thereby reducing 


by 8,000 last year’s 39,500 tra - 
. . . Author-Seafarer William Fe 
exhibiting a model of an alu 

boat operated by a system 
geared to a shaft running to a > ror, 
this type of boat is now bein; 

on liners. McFee says that “st: 

or manicure girls can work the 

make four knots in the boat, 

all experienced seamen could 
OM... Always on its toes where py), 
lic relations are concerned, the New Ep 
land Telephone Co. is mailing 
holders the October copy of 7 
Topics, its employee magazine. y 
shows dramatically how the Bel! Syste 
mobilized resources and men 
wreckage resulting from the famous § 
tember hurricane. 


Competitors Take Notice 
COTTON YARN SPINNERS are worried over 
the possibility that Fiberglas, 
insulation material made by the Owens. 
Illinois-Corning combination, \ Dro. 
duce a glass yarn for automobile tires 
Rayon already is making eyes at | 
important market... . : And garter mar 
facturers are worried over reports of 
heavy gains in sales by self-supporting 
types of socks and half-hose. . . . Nes 
York’s Agricultural Experiment Stat 
arranged a love match between the Ber 
Davis and McIntosh apples to produc 
the Cortland which is winning consumer 
friends now as “the best apple introdu 
tion of the 20th century.” . . . Overweight 
persons may hereafter demand bacon of 
vintages other than 1938. Bumper feed 
crops are causing farmers to market 
their hogs at heavier weights, whi 
means more fat between the lean streaks 
of bacon. 


We Hear That— 


New York OUTLAWED A PLAN for coop- 
erative liquor buying by tavern owners 
but Missouri liquor dealers attempt t 

same thing in forming the Cooperative 
Purchasing & Warehouse Co. It hopes t 
give the small dealer the advantage of 
large-scale buying. If the idea stands up 
in the courts, it probably will spread to 
other states... . Also in Missouri, du Pont 
has donated 1,118 acres of land near 
Ashburn to the state as a wildlife restor- 
ation area. What would become of du 
Pont’s gunpowder and sporting gun mar- 
ket if game became extinct?. . . . Mill 
without a cream line, with a perfectly 
smooth distribution of fat globules, is 
promised by Cornell University’s dair) 
department through machines that thor- 
oughly mix the milk under high pressure 
The idea, borrowed from the ice cream 
and evaporated milk industries, alread) 
is being applied in several U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 
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WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
President Roosevelt this week 
thrust the results of the election 
behind him and dramatically as- 
sumed the leadership of a spiritual 
crusade by voicing his country’s 
unified indignation at Nazi outrages. 
There is no questioning the sin- 
cerity of his action, but neither can 
there be any doubt of its political 
astuteness, for the popular appeal 
of his stand will go far to wipe out 
reverses of the New Deal at the 
polls and help establish his control 
over the new Congress. He is using 
the psychological mechanics of war- 
time to counteract curtailment of 
political authority. How far this will 
take him can only be guessed, but 
at the outset he has won the non- 
partisan support of all political and 
labor leaders in a wholly righteous 
cause. It is Roosevelt at his most 
resourceful, Roosevelt at his best. 


Calls for Solidarity 

HintING THAT THE DEMOcRACIES of 
Europe provide no certain defense against 
the march of dictatorships and infiltra- 
tion of the propaganda of totalitarian 
states, Roosevelt has proclaimed the 
doctrine of solidarity for the western 
hemisphere, both psychological and phys- 
ical, on the eve of the conference of the 
21 American countries at Lima. The 
American ambassador at Berlin is sum- 
moned home to give a first-hand account 
of the outrages in Germany and to rally 
the spirit of the people against persecu- 
tion of minorities in this hemisphere. 



































Jostling in Committee 

TURNOVER IN THE MEMBERSHIP of House 
and Senate committees as a result of the 
elections will not be broadly significant. 
Increase in Republican representation is 
overshadowed by the fact that the New 
Deal has captured the chairmanship of 
the powerful House Rules Committee 
and that most key posts remain in its 
hand. Individual Congressmen will be 
able to push themselves up to positions 
of greater influence here and _ there. 
Wright Patman, for instance, is trying to 
climb aboard the House Ways and Means 
Committee in order to boost his chain- 
store tax bill. 


Cabinet Changes 
(rTeR stx YEARS of unparalleled stability, 
with changes necessitated only by the 
deaths of Secretaries Woodin and Dern, 
the Roosevelt cabinet seems headed for 
a major overhauling. Sec. Cummings of 
the Justice Department has announced 
his resignation; Postmaster-General Far- 


ley is reported ready to pull out and take 
a job in private industry, as he has long 
threatened to do; and the rumor persists 
that Sec. Roper of Commerce will resign, 
his denials notwithstanding. 

The talk is that Hopkins is slated for 
Roper’s post, and many a business man 
would prefer to see John L. Lewis him- 
self in the cabinet, if the President in- 





Gets Utility Tax Returns 





Wide World 
Francis Biddle, general counsel of 
the congressional committee inves- 
tigating TVA, this week got from 
F.D.R. an executive order to inspect 
income and excess profit tax returns 
of private utilities. The returns will 
be useful, according to Biddle, in 
studying a fair basis of exchange in 
TVA’S acquisition of utility proper- 
ties. But Republican members of 
the committee, who have been say- 
ing that Biddle’s conduct of the in- 
vestigation has made it appear that 
the utilities and not TVA are on the 
pan, are sure to pick on this one. 





sists on adding another pro-labor cru- 
sader. Of course, there would be plenty 
of trouble in the Senate over confirming 
Hopkins. But what’s the odds? Hopkins 
is “sitting in” now on cabinet meetings 
as well as all other new deal councils—a 
circumstance which reputedly explains in 
part Farley’s desire to leave. 


What Wallace Offers 


THERE AREN'T ANY SURPRISES in Sec. 


Wallace's acreage “goals” for major farm 
crops in 1939. He allots much the same 
acreage to cotton, corn, rice, and tobacco 
as in 1938, and the cut in the wheat 
acreage to 55,000,000 acres was an 
nounced months ago. He offers farmers 
direct payments of $712,000,000 to co- 
operate in the government program of 
limiting planting of major crops to be 
tween 270,000,000 and 285,000,000 acres 

Cooperators get a reward for compli 
ance of about 3.6¢ a Ib. on cotton grown 
on allotted acreage; wheat growers get 
about 27¢ a bu.; corn raisers are prom 
ised about 15¢ a bu. and rice farmers 
will get 22¢ a ewt. 


Oppose Processing Taxes 


Roosevett will be told at his Warn 
Springs conferences on the revenue situa 
tion that Congress is strongly set against 
the levying of processing taxes to finance 
the AAA program. 

Sec. Wallace is strong for these levies, 
to be incorporated in the regular tax law 
and technically divorced from the farm 
program, thus short-circuiting the obje« 
tions, which caused the Supreme Court to 
throw out the original AAA. If the Ad- 
ministration decides not to buck farmer 
and Congressional opposition to process 
ing taxes, it will be essential to levy 
new taxes in some other form to cover 
at least part of the program's cost. 


That “Anti-Monopoly” Quiz 


Conpuct OF THE “ANTI-MONOPOLY” in- 
vestigation apparently will not be influ- 
enced by election results. Members of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee point out that the fears that the 
inquiry would be used to badger big 
business before the elections have been 
proved groundless, and they insist that 
there is no more reason now to antici- 
pate that the inquiry will be shaped to 
serve political purposes. 

Made up of legislators and Roosevelt’s 
own selections, TNEC might look and 
act on election results from different 
angles. Congressional representation in- 
cludes New Dealers as well as conserv- 
atives. One New Dealer, Rep. Eicher of 
Iowa, did not run for reelection, so he 
will serve on TNEC only till January. 


Codes for Industries 


Tae rmprications of the consent de- 
crees entered by Federal Judge Slick in 
Indiana this week reach far beyond the 
automobile finance industry. Not only 
do the decrees establish a set of rules— 
an NRA code, so to speak—for automo- 













...is the Big Boss 
of Chesapeake and Ohio 


freight operations. For this 


dependable service is built 


on careful, intelligent han- 
dling of shipments deliv- 


ered on time...according to 





regular schedule. 


In principal cities from coast to coast you'll 
find Chesapeake and Obio freight represen- | 
tatives ready to put this “on time” service to 
work in the solving of your shipping problems. | 
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bile finance companies, but they also 
establish a precedent by which the De- 
partment of Justice may undertake to 
supervise other industries after criminal 
proceedings in anti-trust cases. 

The decrees are epoch-making in one 
respect. They do not set forth an array 
of “musts.” Rather, the terms of the 
code of rules are general and flexible so 
as not to hogtie either the defendant 
companies or the automobile and finance 
industries. Further, the decrees are open- 
end, in the sense that rules and regula- 
tions can be added and subtracted after 
acceptance by the Department of Justice 
and court approval. 


Defendants Get Authority 


ONLY THE MANUFACTURERS—Ford and 
Chrysler—have the right to propose 
amendments to the code. Thus, the motor 
makers become quasi-rulemakers; and it 
is somewhat strange to find that a de- 
fendant in a suit should thus become 
provided with a semi-judicial authority. 
But it is significant that the rules are 
binding only on finance companies which 
voluntarily subject themselves to them; 
and at all times the companies have the 
right to de-register and “decodify” them- 
selves if they feel that the disadvantages 
of registration outweigh the advantages. 


Safeguarding the Code 

DeEsPITE MUCH TRUST-BUSTING TALK, As- 
sistant Attorney General Arnold, un- 
doubtedly assisted by the attorneys in 
the case, kept in mind the needs of prac- 
tical operation. 

Results: (1) The decree and its code 
were made sufficiently flexible to be 
workable in a business sense; (2) the 
defendants were protected against com- 
petitive disadvantages—with specific ref- 
erence to General Motors and General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. which are not 
parties to the decree; (3) the way was 
left open for the consent decrees to be 
re-examined in four years if conditions 
arise to make some of the provisions 


| undesirable at such time—this to pre- 


vent a repetition of the packers’ consent 
decree, which was definitive, and which 
the Supreme Court held could not be 
reopened, once agreed to; (4) a volun- 
tary code for an industry was established 
as part of a consent decree—something 


| hitherto unprecedented in legal practice. 


| Penalty for Big Turnover 


EMPLOYERS WITH MUCH LOW-PAID LABOR 
in which there is a large turnover cannot 
expect exemptions from the provisions 
of the wage-hour law. This conclusion 


| is drawn from the decision of Examiner 


| William 


M. Leiserson in the case of 
Western Union, Postal Telegraph, and 
All America Cables messengers. 

Because he denied exemption, the 
companies are trying to substitute other 
methods of delivery than legpower. Dur- 
ing the hearing, they warned that ad- 
verse decision would cause serious unem- 
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Back-Track on Advertis:» 


Assistant ArtTorNey Gen 
Thurman Arnold has change 

tune on advertising. Last wee} 
announcing the Chrysler and |} 
automobile finance company 
crees, the voluble Arnold ra 
advertising as a device to f 
monopoly (page 55). This 

Mr. Arnold concedes that al! 
vertising is not monopolisti 
either purpose or effect, and 

even if advertising is so “infect 
it does not necessarily follow | 
there is a violation of the § 
man anti-trust act. In short, 
Department of Justice’s tr 
buster agrees that the anti-t 
laws do not give him any ger 
jurisdiction over advertising. 


ita 
5 





ployment. But Dr. Leiserson, p 

to 300% annual turnover in mess 
said the disemployed messengers 
find work in other fields, just as tho 
sands of others have done who 
quit because of low pay. 


FCC Wants More Money 


Tue Federal Communications Commi 
sion, which this week swung into its in 
vestigation of the broadcasting industry 
is seeking an increase of $680,000 to a 
total of $2,230,000 in next year’s appr 
priation, but there’s likely to be a s 
"twixt cup and lip. 

Observers opine that the hearings on 
the money bill will furnish more heat 
for Congressional investigation of the 
commission. Rep. Clifton Woodrum 
House subcommittee chairman, won't be 
satisfied this time with Commissioner 
MeNinch’s pat answer, “We're studying 
it,” to queries on the commission’s work 


Outlook on Liquor Laws 


LitTLe procress in lining up state laws 
on liquor advertising with each other 
and with the federal law is expected for 
some time. Elections have been held 
since the recent conference in Washing- 
ton. There will be a turnover in person 
nel of many state boards as new gov- 
ernors bring their friends into office 

Legislatures meet in 44 states in 1939 
however, and some relief for the liquor 
industry from the conflicting demands 
of state laws is in prospect. 


Ambitious Air Mail Plans 


Pians for flying all first-class mail be- 
yond 500-600 miles overnight are sim- 
mering again. Such service would involve 
realignment of the present rate struc- 
ture, cargo facilities of airlines, and the 
whole Post Office set-up. The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority will give it a place 
in its already overstuffed “For Atten- 
tion” folder. 
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70 LJ SiS fe, Li a8 8 Lid a ae ar ee 
SLatest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX .----++0--- . *101.7 $100.9 98.9 76.0 948 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operations (% i eeesecce 62.6 61.0 49.4 30.7 36.4 
% Automobile Production 86,300 80,030 50,540 47,415 83,325 
omnis. * Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, éwesk daily average in encsnded $4,438 $4,675 $4,071 $2,859 $2,625 
gee * Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,595 $9,875 $10,065 $7,749 $7,089 
its in- % Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... . see 2,209 2,207 2,183 1,968 2,177 
dustry, Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.).................. 3,243 3,629 3,272 3,362 3,541 
0 toa Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,330 11,432 1,322 Bil 1,480 
“PR TRADE 
a slip *% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
ngs on Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
e heat Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . 
“ye Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
odrum, PRICES (Average for the week) 
ont be Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 . 144.1 142.8 
ssioner Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $36.56 $36.13 
* Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) . $14.50 $14.17 
udy ing Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... (the catisetenndeesaues 11.250¢ 11.208¢ 
work Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......... . $0.64 $0.66 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ J 3.05¢ 3.10¢ 
Cotten daniddiing, Now York, Bup.cccccccecccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscece 8.94¢ 8.55¢ 
» lows Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)........0ceeeccnccceecnee “ . $0.846 $0.839 
a Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 2.2... c cece enue eecnees J 17.05¢ 17.01¢ 
ed for FINANCE 
| held Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) .... 
ioe, Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 8 years) 
ong Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Notes 
erson- Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily everepe? 
r gov- Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
ce. Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
1939, BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
liquor Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 


nands Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 1,233 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member 3,292 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,605 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) js 130.1 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 33.1 . 31.5 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 66.2 67.4 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ee 106.7 . 104.5 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 1,798 2,390 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended November 12. 1 Revised. §& Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Nazi terror has international repercussions that imperil peace and 


unsettle world recovery. American armament program will help 


heavy industries, but not sensationally. 


Pranic mnTerEst this week has concen- 
trated on the latest extreme manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism in Germany. In- 
dignation throughout the world, es- 
pecially in Great Britain and the United 
States, threatens to have international 
repercussions. In particular, the progress 
of Premier Chamberlain’s negotiations 
to pacify and appease Germany are 
threatened with delay, and the num- 
bers of those who doubt that such an 
appeasement can ever be achieved are 
strengthened. Without pacification a 
basic prop on which it had been hoped 
to erect world business recovery would 
be removed, and the catastrophe of war 
would again be in view. Declines in 
European currencies and in European 
and American securities at the begin- 
ning of the week clearly reflected these 
fears. 


Industry and War Orders 


Without endorsing the view that per- 
manent peace between the totalitarian 
and democratic states is impossible, one 
is nevertheless driven to inquire what 
the result will be if it does prove unat- 
tainable. It then appears that industrial 
activity, at least, need not be retarded, 
because it is becoming geared already 
to armament production. This is strik- 
ingly true in continental Europe, nearly 
so in England, and may become so, at 
least partially, in the United States. 


Costs of Armament 


A rise in industrial activity based on 
armament production would be not at 
all gratifying. Heavy taxation would 
absorb profits, and the standard of liv- 
ing of the workingman would be de- 
pressed. The ultimate absurdity of the 
situation would appear when war came, 
and activity simultaneously reached all- 
time records. But, on the assumption of 
merely temporary and insincere peace 
in Europe which we adopt here for argu- 
ment’s sake, we must accept such an 


armament boom as probable. 


It is too early to measure the extent 
of an American armament program. 
Doubtless it will be found that expendi- 
tures cannot be stepped up rapidly, and 
that they must either be in part at the 





In the Outlook 


Harris & Ewing 
With the signing this week of the 
far-reaching trade agreements with 
Great Britain and with Canada, 
America made the strongest move at 
its command to open up world trade 
—and halt the economic aggression 
of the dictatorships. 

Primarily responsible for the suc- 
cessful negotiating of the agree- 
ments is Harry C. Hawkins, above, 
Sec. Hull’s No. 1 man in the trade 
agreements division of the Depart- 
ment of State. Through 30 months 
he has borne the main. burden. 


expense of reduction in other forms 
of public works, or that they will have 
to be financed by increased taxation. 
If so, the increased activity due to 
armaments will not appear in its full 
weight for some time, and when it does 
come it will be in large part a mere 
substitute for other government activity 
(public works) and for other private 
activity (discouraged by the higher 
taxes). 


No Sensational Effect 


The net stimulus to business which 
can now be predicted as a result of 
arms expansion must, therefore, be ex- 
tremely limited. American national ex- 
penditures on armaments already run 
around one billion dollars a year. Their 
increase in the next fiscal year by half 
a billion would be most unlikely, and 
an increase of one-half of that amount 
would be much more probable. This 
would mean a distinct contribution to 
the heavy industries in late 1939 and, 
more so, in 1940, but it would be noth- 
ing sensational, in the light of the much 
larger spending program adopted during 
1938. 

Partial appeasement in Europe, of 
the type indicated by the Anglo-Italian 
agreement or any other unstable politi- 
cal compromise, would have little effect 
on an American arms program. Such a 
program, long in getting under way, 
would be long in stopping, and the 
achievement of their colonial aims by 
fascist powers would necessarily stimu- 
late rather than halt it. 


Steel Index Passes 100 


While awaiting the flow of armament 
orders, whenever they are to come, the 
heavy industries find they have steadily 
improving business from other sources. 
This week the Business Werx steel 
index passed the 100 mark (incidentally 
lifting the weekly index of general activ- 
ity another point, with little or no aid 
from electric power, carloadings, etc.), 
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primarily due to orders from automo- 
bile producers, but secondarily as a re- 
sult of the current construction boom, 
and not without considerable help from 
miscellaneous lesser industries. 


Rate of Steel Activity 


Latest reports conflict as to whether 
steel production has surpassed the rate 
of consumption to a significant degree, 
and is therefore resulting in the accumu- 
lation of stocks. Probably this is occur- 
ring to a limited degree, but if so it is 
mainly an offset to the undue reduction 
of stocks which had previously occurred. 
A better than 50% rate of steel activity 
is easily justified by present activity in 
consuming trades, and very likely a 60% 
rate is justified. At a time when senti- 
ment is improving as it is today, this 
means that a 65 or 70% rate could be 
reached, although not for more than a 
very few weeks at a time. 


Auto Show Succeeds 


First reports from the annual Auto- 
mobile Show indicate that the reception 
of the public has been favorable. At 
the same time sales of both passenger 
automobiles and trucks are satisfactory. 
The industry looks ferward to a 25 to 
33% improvement in sales in the 1939 
model year. 


AS THE PRICE OF WINNING the elec- 
tion for the second vice-presidency 


of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, P. D. Houston, president of 
the American National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., this 
week announced, dur- 


ing the four-day con- 
vention in Houston, 
Tex., that he was op- 
posed to a further ex- 
tension of branch bank- 
ing in the United States, 
despite the fact that the 
American National is a 
branch banking institu- 
tion. 

Houston’s statement 
cut the ground out 
from under the forces 
supporting W. Laird 
Dean, president of the 
Merchants National 
Bank of Topeka, Kan., 
who is a strong unit 
banker, and averted an 
open fight on the floor. But Dean, 
though he lost the election, won his 
fight to control A.B.A. 
branch banking. 

The nominating committee was 30 
to 17 for Houston, but when his name 
was formally presented to the conven- 
tion, there was a hush of expectancy. 


policy on 





Statement on Branch Banking Averts A.B.A. Fight 





Brooklyn, moved up to the A.B.A. 
presidency, and 
head of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., of Winston-Salem, N. C., be- 
came first vice-president. 


“dark 
vice-president, was sidetracked. 
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Finance Firms Glare at Banks 


Two instalment groups hold annual convent ons 
and indicate resentment at banks for cutting into | jeir 
business and offering cheaper rates. 


THE INSTALMENT INDUSTRY moves rap- 
idly—from one problem to another. Last 
year at this time, it was depression: what 
to do in the face of a terrific decline in 
business, mounting repossessions, and the 
dangers of over-extension of credit. A 
month later, the industry was in a tur- 
moil over the anti-trust suit filed by the 
Department of Justice against the “big 
three” automobile manufacturers—Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, and Ford—and 
their associated finance companies, Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp., Commer- 
cial Credit Co., and Universal Credit 
Corp., subsidiary of Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corp. Today the problem is 
bank competition. 

Last week at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, where the American Finance Con- 
ference held its fifth annual convention, 
and this week at the Stevens—a 60¢ 


Would Dean make it an open fight? 
Would there be another uprising 
against the nominating committee’s 
selection, as in 1935 when Orval W. 
Adams, A.B.A.’s retiring president, 
was elected? But Dean 
quickly settled the mat- 
ter. He moved that 
nominations be closed, 
and Houston was elect- 
ed by acclamation, 
while Dean was cheered 
for his gesture. 
Location of the con- 
vention in the South 
aided Houston. His prin- 
cipal support came from 
Southern bankers, who 
were well represented 
—with votes on the 
floor. Houston’s election 
means he will be presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. late 
in 1940. Philip A. Ben- 
son, president of the 
Dime Savings Bank of 
Robert M. 


Hanes, 


Frank P. 


Powers of Minnesota, 


horse” candidate for second 








taxi ride away—where the Nation. «. 
sociation of Sales Finance Con 
held its 15th annual conventio) 
bankers were decidedly persona 
gratae. Instalment finance men f. 
bankers were following too literal], se 
Jones’ advice to go into the busin: << of 
financing directly consumer purcha 
automobiles, refrigerators, and radi 
Laden with more than $3,000,000 009 
of excess reserves and hard put t: 
an outlet for funds, commercial 
have been exploring new channels, }),\ 
lighted on the instalment purchaser |; 
this there is bitter irony. Ten years 
bankers looked askance upon insta 
selling as a devilish device, bound to 
up the consumer with debt and end 
deep depression (BW—Nov13'3? 
When finance companies tried to borrow 
money, bankers scorned the notes. Non 
of their banks’ funds would go to fir 
consumer purchases. Yet, today not 
are banks ready and anxious to lend 
lions to such large finance compani: 
G.M.AC., C.C.C., C.LT., and to 
smaller units as Associates Investment 
National Bond & Investment, and Bank 
ers Commercial Securities, but also th 
are paying court to the consumer, wh 
borrows a tiny $100 to $500. 


Bank Competition All Over 

In his Chicago office, Fred V. Chew, 
aggressive, atypical college professor 
leave of absence from Indiana Universi! 
to serve as executive vice-president of 
the Finance Conference, has a sheaf of 
advertisements which have recently 
peared in various newspapers and maga 
zines. They demonstrate that bank «: 
petition is not confined to any one s 
tion. Out on the West Coast, where th: 
Giannini, billion-dollar Bank of America 
operates more than 400 branches, 
fight is hottest; but the lure of the hig! 
rates of interest on instalment paper ! 
spread to conservative Boston, industr 
ized Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Detroit 
all over the map of the United Stat 

The situation puts the sales fina: 
companies on the spot. At the mome: 
with instalment volume low, they 
pretty much out of the banks, have m: 
capital than they can use. But when i 
stalment sales increase anew, they w 
have to borrow once more—this time 
from their very competitors, the banks 
Naturally, they don’t like it. 

Nor is the problem particularly pleas- 
ant for bankers. Arthur W. Newton, vice- 
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president of Chicago’s First National 
Bank (who is very much a persona 
grate), prefaced his annual talk this 
week at the Sales Finance meeting by 


that he would have to withhold 
ent on a topic uppermost in every 
finance man’s mind—bank competition. 
The First National does not finance 
consumers, directly. But, of all the banks 
the country, it probably has the great- 
est number of finance company accounts 
the same 


say ing 


com! 


and loans on its books. At 
time, however, situated as it is in the 
heart of the Midwest, the First National 
does a large correspondent bank business: 
and among its correspondent banks are 
commercial institutions which have gone 
in for instalment sales financing. So— 
between his friends and customers, the 
finance companies on one side, and his 
friends and customers, the bankers, on 
the other—Mr. Newton chose discretion. 


Banks Reduce Rates 


Aside from California, banking inroads 
into the instalment credit volume of 
finance companies have not been large. 
But the movement into the business has 
just started. And to get business, banks 
have been cutting rates. One institution 
has advertised a straight 5° per annum 





C. I. O. Plans Cooler Course 





interest charge, which would compare 
with the average 4% per month charge 
on the total amount borrowed, or a little 
less than 12% straight interest a year. 
On a rate-cutting basis, the finance com- 
panies fear they cannot meet this kind 
of competition—because the banks, with 
idle money on their hands, don’t have to 
pay interest on bonds or notes, while the 
finance companies do. 

Ultimate effect of it all may be to do 
away with that 60¢ taxi ride from the 
Drake to the Stevens. For years over- 
lapping membership of the Finance Con- 
ference and the National Association of 
Sales Finance Companies has formed a 
merger nucleus between the two associa- 
tions. But the A.F.C. was pressing its 
fight against the “big three” companies 
on charges of unfair competition. Now 
Commercial Credit has severed financial 
ties with Chrysler; Ford has given up 
all contractual relationships with C.1.T.’s 
Universal Credit. 

Once the government 
anti-monopoly case against General Mo- 


winds up its 


tors and its wholly-owned finance sub- 
sidiary the G.M.A.C, (BW—Nov!?’38, 
p15), bank competition and other prob- 
lems may promote a merger between the 
two trade groups. 


Convention forms permanent organization, with 
new name, and stalls off the demand of the rank-and-file 


for unity with A.F.L. 


\FTER THREE YEARS OF EXISTENCE, the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
came this week to an important crisis in 
its affairs. Meeting in convention at 
Pittsburgh just one week after truculent 
unionism had been rebuked at the polls, 
representatives of the 41 industrial 
unions were faced with only one impor- 
tant question, as far as the rank and file 
was concerned. The union members them- 
selves were calling for a “unified labor 
movement”—which meant a movement 
joining C.I.O. with the A.F.L. 

The leaders gave lip-service to this de- 
mand, but went ahead to form a new 
labor federation—the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

In the three years since the committee 
of eight A.F.L. union presidents set out 
to organize mass-production workers into 
groups which disregard the old craft 
lines, the C.I.0. has in one way or an- 
other lined up some 4,000,000 adherents. 
Many of them are unemployed, many 
are non-dues-paying members represented 
only by pledge cards. But there is a solid, 
employed, dues-paying membership in 
the coal mining, rubber, automobile, steel, 

ctrical, oil, maritime, and clothing 
industries. 

The C.L.0. up to this week was almost 


entirely an organizing movement, as its 
name suggested. It had paid very little 
attention to the problems of the future— 
to insurance, education, pensions, and 
such continuing binders of individual 
interest used by the craft unions. Its 
success at organizing was an unchecked 
wave for two years—or until the fall of 
1937—and for the past year it has tried 
to hang onto its position as best it could 
while the recession ran its course. 

This week marked a turning point. 
From here on, the industrial unions evi- 
dently are going on a slower, more care- 
fully planned route. 


Policy of C.1.0. Leaders 


Leaders of the C.1.0. took a crafty 
course at convention, left the general 
public and the union members on both 
sides of the fence guessing about future 
moves. They put through a resolution 
adhering closely to their December, 1937, 
position, insisting on autonomy for in- 
dustrial unionism. They called for unani- 
mous passage of the “peace on our terms” 
resolution, and it was passed unani- 
mously. 

As expressed by one of the delegates 
(Michael O'Donnell of the Contra Costa 
Industrial Union Council in California) , 










































Wide World 
Sometimes, John Lewis told the 
C.I.0O. convention this week, he 


wishes he could change his appear- 
ance—to please those who don't like 
his looks. He might raise whiskers, 
he intimated, like those adorning 
T. J. Smith, 82-year-old mine union 
member who never misses a conven- 


tion of any kind. Smith took a bow. 


the “union people back home told us to 
go down the line for peace.” That they 
did not go down the line may be difficult 
for some of the delegates to explain to 
the rank and file. Nevertheless, the con- 
vention’s historic meeting on Tuesday 
was a convincing demonstration of unity 
among the leaders; John Lewis, Sidney 
Hillman, Philip Murray, Harvey Frem- 
ming, Michael Quill, Harry Bridges, Jos- 
eph Curran, and smaller 
stature might have been using the same 
text. One and all, they were outspokenly 
of the opinion that any softer approach 
to the problem would be taken as a sign 


speakers of 


of weakness. 

Business Week observers present at 
the convention summed up the situation 
at mid-week this way: 

(1) After three years, the C.I.0. had 
come to a pause. In order to go forward 
with organization, it needed internal soli- 
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darity and more sympathetic acceptance 
from the public. Next to the peace-in- 
labor problem, the need for a “better 
press” drew by far the most attention. 
Perfunctory passage of the pro-Wagner 
act, pro-WPA, and pro-progressive legis- 
lation resolutions drew not even a ripple 
of excitement. The convention was con- 
cerned with persons, personalities, and 
the hard facts of federation life on a 
restricted budget. 

(2) Although the week was devoted 
to making C.1.0. permanent, the erec- 
tion of a new federation skeleton is only 
that. Built on a mass base, with the 
members paying low dues (or, if unem- 
ployed, none at all), the industrial union 
groups will continue to function as sepa- 
rate concerns, each spending most of its 
revenues to carry on its own existence. 


Fascism Revolts C.1.0. 


(3) The sweeping national revulsion 
against European fascism and its racial 
hatreds is particularly strong in the 
C.1.0. Significant was the spontaneous 
acclaim given Sidney Hillman (a Jew), 
Michael Quill (an Irish immigrant) , 
Henry Johnson (a Negro packing-house 
worker) , and Harry Bridges (an Austra- 
lian ship-and-dock worker) . Factionalism 
was at a low ebb. 

(4) Business must wait to find out 
what the C.1.0. means to do about peace 
with the A.F.L., and what specific plans 
will come out of the general union desire 
for more effective electioneering and 
legislative lobbying. The C.1.0. conven- 
tion came too soon—the leaders them- 
selves haven’t made up their minds just 
what to recommend. Planned originally 
to follow anticipated election victories, 
the convention came instead as a pep 
meeting after severe setbacks. Nobody 
had much time to think, and as a con- 
sequence the political reverses had to be 
largely disregarded. 

Broadly speaking, business can expect 
that the industrial unions will be more 
unified in spirit during the coming 
months. They are pinched together as a 
more homogeneous entity by two threats: 
the threat of war and racial maneuvers, 
and the threat of increased resistance 
shown in the November elections. 


Look to A.F.L. Rank-and-File 


It was evident to business reporters 
this week that the rank-and-file demand 
within the C.1.O. for peace with the 
A.F.L. was so strong that early sugges- 
tions for resumption of negotiations 
between the two groups could be safely 
predicted. Further, it was clear that the 
C.1.0. wants peace with the A.F.L. rank 
and file—and has little or no hope of 
dealing with the older federation’s execu- 
tive council. Consequently, a hint of 
“strategy” could be discerned: the C.1.0. 
is banking all of its hopes on renewed 
demands from the A.F.L. members—and 
if that doesn’t come, only third-party 
intervention can get them together. 
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What the New Congress Will V ote 


Repeal of New Deal laws isn’t in the card- by 
Wagner act amendment, WPA investigation, and |} eayy 
armament spending are among likely development... 


WasnHincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
A slowdown in the New Deal's program 
is assured, but the President will keep 
pushing reform measures as and when 
he sees a chance to split opposition. The 
very fact of stronger opposition in the 
next Congress will, however, cut down 
the speed of legislative processes and 
turn out measures which have been thor- 
oughly digested—or rather compromised. 

Opposition will be spotty and not 
necessarily consistent with party lines. 
Many of the new Republicans are com- 
mitted to the New Deal’s social objec- 
tives, a few of them are “ham-and- 
eggers.” Excepting only the wage-hour 
bill, all New Deal measures in the form 
finally voted passed by large majorities 
in the last Congress. 

The next Congress will not turn back 
the clock. Even a coalition of conserva- 
tive Democrats and Republicans won’t 
wipe New Deal laws off the books. F.D.R. 
is still in the White House and the Presi- 
dent still has veto power. Furthermore, 
any sort of organized coalition is distaste- 
ful to both anti-New Deal Democrats 
and Republicans. 

Interpreting the election results in 
terms of issues indicates, however, that 


the New Deal will be forced 
ground in some directions. Havi: 
onstrated its prowess, the A 
Federation of Labor will be able 
over the Wagner act to prot 
status of craft unions from alle, 
crimination by the National Lal 
lations Board. Employers also wi! 
ably be able to wangle some < 
in the act. 

Because of their reflection on the Ad- 
ministration’s labor policy, parti 
as regards sitdowns, election resulis are 
popularly regarded as a break { 
Dies committee’s exploration int: 
versive doctrines but now that the e! 
tions are over, many Congressme: 
figure that that was enough of 
Chances are much less that the Senat 
will continue to finance the La F: 
committee’s zealous investigation 
violation of civil liberties. 

Farm discontent points to some 
hauling of the AAA program but no 
body knows what the outcome will ly 
except that the farmers will get theirs 
A prediction: Processing taxes w 
voted down. There is no logic in 
except that Wallace is for them. 

On taxation, there’s no chanc 


rican 


' 
Work 


larly 





Kibitzers Come into Their Own at Radio City 


Kibitzers everywhere, who love the 
sight of men digging, will joyfully 
hail the shelter offered those who 
want to watch excavation work for 





Acm 
the new 16-story building in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. Flunk: 
pass out “membership” cards to t/: 
Sidewalk Superintendents’ Club. 
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Frank J. Tone (left) and George S. 
Clapp (right) congratulate Arthur 
Vining Davis, chairman of the board 
f Aluminum Company of America, 
and guest of honor at the aluminum 
ndustry’s 50th anniversary dinner 
wt week at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Vew York. Mr. Davis helped make 


the first commercial aluminum in 








1888. Mr. Tone is president of the 
Carborundum Co., and Mr. Clapp, 
Aluminum Company director, was 
one of the company’s original back- 
ers. Aluminum’s pioneers, looking 
back on 50 years, have seen the price 
cut from $8 a lb. to 20 


brought out of the jewelry busi- 


‘, aluminum 


ness to a field of over 2U0U0U uses. 





stiffening of the corporate surplus tax 
r for successful revival of Sec. Morgen- 
thau’s inheritance-tax proposal that 
would have prevented handing down a 
family business. Possibly, just possibly, 
extension of income taxes to lower 
brackets can be put through by a patri- 
otic appeal on national defense. Elimina- 
tion of tax exempt securities is doubt- 
ful but may materialize nominally in 
some sort of proposition whereby Con- 
gress grants to each state the right to 
tax federal securities on and after the 
date that the state permits the federal 
government to tax its obligations. 


The Anti-Trust Program 


Sentiment on anti-trust law revision 
will be tested first by the size of the 
appropriation Congress votes for law 
enforcement by Thurman Arnold, the 
obstreperous assistant attorney-general. 
Whatever the Temporary National 
Economic Committee may eventually 
recommend in the way of legislation, 
{rnold would like to put on a convinc- 
ing demonstration of the weaknesses of 
the present anti-trust law, and Con- 
gress is likely to give him the staff he 
needs. Republicans can’t appear less 
devout than New Dealers in worshiping 
at the shrine of free competition. Event- 





ually perhaps natural resources indus- 
tries, oil particularly, may be vested with 
the character of public utilities, but that 
is not imminent. 

Some clarification of the wage-hour 
law is logical to expect, in view of 
questions that have been raised, but 
action will be delayed by the very 
flood of proposals offered Congress. 

Politics in relief were tied right into 
the elections, and a thorough-going in- 
vestigation of WPA, with other spend- 
lend agencies thrown in, is sure. This 
time Congress may insist on real ear- 
marking of funds, but it’s not likely that 
administration of relief will be turned 
back to the states. Expansion of the so- 
cial security system is certain. The Ad- 
ministration will have to exert pressure to 
keep Congress from being too generous. 

Aside from heavy spending for the 
Army and Navy the session will start 
off with much talk of economy in the 
abstract. The present spend-lend drive 
will take 12 to 18 months to run itself 
out, but WPA will go broke probably in 
January, certainly in February. The at- 
tack on the Hopkins régime, plus a 
steady pick-up in private employment, 
will curtail relief appropriations to some 
extent. But the 1939-40 budget is not 
likely to be much smaller in the end. 


Still Want Ham-And 


Following defeat on Nov. 8, 
California pension leaders plan a 
special election. 


ALTHouGH CALIFORNIA appears faced 
with four years of an Upton Sinclairish 
administration at Sacramento in the 
person of Governor-elect Culbert | 
Olson sponsoring an ambitious list of 
“must” legislation (“more liberal” pen 
sions, production for-use schemes, pro 
labor laws, encouragement of “self-help” 
co-ops) blueprinted by a brain trust of 
professors from the University of Cali 
fornia and Stanford, executives aren’ 
worrying too much. There's a_ general 
feeling that when the first Democratic 
governor in 44 years sits down to 
desk in Sacramento and faces realities 
(and a Republican Senate), many of 
the grandiose schemes sponsored by him 
and his followers will fade out 

The &380-Every-Thursday pensioner 
apparently unimpressed by defeat of 
their scrip-tease plan Nov. 8, alread 
talk of a special election at which the 
measure, somewhat altered, will be re 
submitted to voters. The \ feel that since 
they lost by only 250,000 votes and 
special elections are generally favorabk 
to the special-interest group that “gets 
out the vote,” they stand a chance of 
winning their next battle. 

Olson himself emphasized his opinion 
last week that pensions are an issue for 
joint federal and state consideration but 
that until that time, he favors “a cash 
benefit as large as public finances can 
stand.” Many observers expect a fact 
finding commission to be created in Jan 
uary to study the whole state pension 
problem as preliminary to Olson-spon- 


sored legislation 


Idea Isn't Submerged Yet 


The bounce-back of the ham-and- 
eggers bears out, in part, the attitude 
of many California executives during 
the election campaign who wanted to 
see the measure pass, believing it would 
be killed once and for all, either by a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court or by failure to work. Now, they 
point out, business may be faced with a 
repetition of the costly fight against the 
proposal. 

Meanwhile, promoters of the measure 
say they are extending their organization 
into 18 other states to carry on cam 
paigns similar to the spectacular Cali 
fornia effort. 

The feeling that California isn’t yet 
rid of the ham-and-eggs threat probably 
has a lot to do with the failure of bonds 
of California municipalities to recover 
after election much of the ground they 
lost with the investing public last Sep 
tember when it appeared probable the 
Golden State would approve the propo 
sition Nov. 8 
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Boss Shares $1,000,000 Business With Employees 


Wide Worl 
John F. Webendorfer (left) recently sold his printing 
machinery business in Mount Vernon, N. 
thing like $1,000,000. Last week, Webendorfer distrib- 
uted $250,000 of the sale receipts among his 115 em- 
ployees (right), according to the length of their service. 


Y.. for some- 


He said that the success of any business man 
chiefly to the work of his employees, and that he 
was only right that he should share the money 
addition, a condition of the sale was the gquarant 


jobs for all 115 employees. 





Mexico Yields on Farm Payments 


But oil companies find littke comfort in agree- 


ment on agrarian compensation. And State Department 


worries about conference in 


IN THE SPRING OF 1898, a young Ameri- 
can from Cincinnati arrived in a small 
town about 150 miles northwest of Mex- 
started to manufacture 


ico City and 


carriages like those he had learned to 
build in a big Ohio factory. There was 
an immediate demand for them in fash- 
ionable Mexico City, and in the smaller 
capitals around the country where mines 
and oil and farm products had made 
many people rich. 

But by 1915, business began to slump. 
One by one the wealthy returned from 
their holidays in the United States with 
automobiles, and carriages disappeared 
districts where 
was about this time 


except in the country 
roads were bad. It 
that the carriage-maker proceeded to in- 
vest his profits in 10,000 acres of ranch- 
land, for which he paid 500,000 Mexican 
pesos 

In the 
which he had developed his carriage busi 


same aggressive manner in 
ness, he set about modernizing his ranch 
Electricity was wired from the nearest 
town to operate the pumps in the irriga- 
tion system. Cattle were imported and 
dairy barns built. One-third of the land 
was planted to wheat, and another third 
to corn for winter feeding. The balance 


When in full 


was rolling pastureland. 


Lima, Peru. 


cultivation, than 250 Mexican 
workers were employed on the ranch. 
November, government 


more 


One day last 
agents appeared at the ranchhouse with 
from the that the 
property was to be nationalized, accord- 
ing to the comparatively new Mexican 
law which calls for the dividing of big 
estates among the landless peons of the 


orders government 


neighborhood. 

After long dickering, the old Cincinna- 
tian—now 73—managed to save about 
one-third of his ranch for himself, though 
he doubts that he can hold that much 
indefinitely in the face of local demands 
that all farming lands above 300 acres be 
And for the 
away from 
still has re- 


divided among the peons. 
which taken 
Cincinnatian 


property was 
him, the old 


ceived no compensation. 


Value Farms at Over $10,000,000 


This case is typical of the 200 Ameri- 
cans who have been protesting to Wash- 
ington off and on for 10 years because 
of the farm lands which have been taken 
away from them by the Mexican govern- 
ment as a part of its general land reform 
program. They claim that they have re- 
ceived no payment for property which 
they value at more than $10,000,000. 


These were the claims on which Mes 
and the United States agreed to a 
of settlement last week. To the cal: 
persistent demand of Sec. Hull that Mex- 
ico acknowledge its obligation to pa; 
the farm properties it has confisea 
Mexico finally yielded. By May 31, 1939 
$1,000,000 will be placed on deposit 
distribution among the creditors, a 
each year after this, at least $1,000,000 
will be provided until the claims 
settled. 

To handle the claims and set a va 
on each property, a commission of t 
American Mexican 
been appointed, and they must have t 


one and one 


appraisals ready by the time th 


payment is made next June. 


No Precedent, Says Mexico 


United States business found 
comfort in the apparent settlement of 1 
dispute over expropriated farm lands 
the first place, the Mexican authori! 
state specifically that it sets no p 
dent. Claims of the foreign oil compa 
—largely British American—w 
properties were taken away this sp 
In fact, oil execut 


and 


are not included. 
point out pessimistically that the set! 
ment which has just come through « 
ers claims which date as far back as | 
They recall also that a commission w 
worked on 5,000 claims filed for $767 
000,000 property damage during the revo- 
lution finally business 
recently after delivering only $2,000 
Mexican 


wound up its 
from the authorities to 
creditors. 

No end to the clashes between fore 
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“Unforeseen events... 


Sor Oftefi change and shape the course of man’s aftairs” 


MR. B. LEFT HIS CALLING CARD... 


He also left a thoroughly ransacked home. But tomorrow 
morning a dismayed owner will miss some things the burglar 
did not leave behind—treasured family silver, a diamond ring, 
an expensive fur coat. 

Statistics show that your home stands the chance of being 
burglarized six times for every time it catches fire! Yet many 
of us, who wouldn't think of being without fire insurance, 
seldom give a thought to protecting our home against a visit 
from the insidious “Mr. B.” 

lt is quite natural. 

Fires are “well advertised”—they are noisy, spectacular af- 


fairs. Theft, on the other hand, is a stealthy, under-cover opera- 
tion. The burglar works in silence, in darkness. Seldom is he 
caught in the act. Also, burglary is actually so common today 
that it must have an unusual “news twist” to be published 
in your newspaper! 

In this, its fortieth anniversary year, The Maryland will re- 
imburse thousands of policyholders for losses by burglary, 
hold-up both on and off the premises, and theft by servants, 
delivery men and solicitors. Burglary and robbery policies to 
protect your store, factory or office, too, can be obtained from 


any of the 10,000 Maryland agents. 


SHE «MAR Y L AWD 


Oo the 








WHY A NEW WARNER & SWASEY 
IS A LABOR-SERVING MACHINE 


In hundreds of plants, a replacement 
with new Warner &Swasey TurretLathes 
has kept up and even increased em- 
ployment. These new, improved ma- 
chines put owners in better competitive 
position to get business and so keep 
their plants going because they:- 


increase accuracy and so make 
the product more saleable 


improve delivery time 


cut costs by reducing waste — 
and so can often increase sales. 


For example, a New England manu- 
facturer of steam equipment put in a 
new Warner & Swasey and reduced 
scrap loss so sharply that he made 
faster deliveries of a better product, 
increased his sales volume, and 


added to his factory force. WARNER 


May we study your opera- 


& 
tion to see if the same SWASEY 


thing can be done for you? 
Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER FASTER, FOR 


LESS WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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| owned business and the Mexican 


ties is in sight yet. Electric Bond | 
was confronted with a strike in it 
ican properties this week; work 
manded wage increases which wo 
the company about 600,000 pesos 
and plant executives countered 

200,000 peso offer. Mexican gov: 
officials threatened to operate th: 
erties in five states temporarily, i: 
to assure continuation of essential! 
services. 


Investments Elsewhere Affected 


Mine owners have been nervo 
since the government took over | 
properties. Nearly 75% of the mir 
controlled by United States operat: 
rest by British. Strikes continue, a 
demands of the miners grow from ; 


| to month. American owners of t 

| cently expropriated oil lands ha 

r ° : en 
investment in Mexico of $69,000,0 


contrast with the puny $10,000,000 
of the expropriated foreign ranch: 
small farmers. The actions of the Mexi- 


| can government set a serious prec: 
| for other Latin American cou 


where the United States has enor 
investments. 

These are the facts which make VW 
ington officials nervous when they 
ahead to the conference of the 21 A 
can republics which is to open in | 
Peru, on Dec. 9. Is Mexico going t 
herself up as the leader of the Lat 
tions in this hemisphere and pus 
program of extreme nationalism? O: 
Washington’s new Good Neighbor pol 
won enough friends to assure a 
bloc in favor of moderation and coopera- 
tion? The answer is of first importance 
to business. 


'U. S.-Mexican Water 


There’s a shortage in the 


|lower Rio Grande valley. New 


treaty is necessary. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Burea 
In view of the present efforts to settle 
the controversy with Mexico regardi! 


expropriation of American-owned lands, 


it is suggested in Washington that ot 
phases of American relations with Mexico 


| should also be attended to as soon as 


possible, in order to minimize future dif- 
ficulties. One situation that requires hard 
thinking and earnest effort is that of 
Mexican and American water rights on 
the Rio Grande. 


An Occasion for Friction 

In this matter it appears that Mexico 
has the upper legal hand and the superior 
strategic position. In brief, Mexican trib- 
utaries are supplying most of the Kio 
Grande’s water, but more of the water 
is withdrawn for irrigation purposes on 
the American side than on the Mexican. 
And there is a serious water shortage, 
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Could the Browns 
resist buying 
your product 


business films and Filmosound Projec- 
tors, take their entire plant and personnel 
right into the customer's home, store, or 
office. Entranced, in the convincing real- 
ity of sound movies, their prospects sit 
in on board meetings, follow fascinating 
assembly lines, and actually test the fin- 
ished product. Then, they're so/d for life! 
Many firms, large and small, also find 
sound movies the answer to other prob- 
| lems, such as: training sales and resale 
personnel ... reaching a specific market 
—limited or boundless... demonstrating 
unwieldy products. To get a bird's-eye 
view of this modern merchandising 
method we suggest you write today for— 


TT Browns like to do business with 
people they know. So do you. So does 
everyone. What a wonderful thing if a// 
your prospects could visit your plant and 
get to know you! Wouldn't they leave with 
a feeling that there couldn’t be a better 
product than yours? 


Many smart merchandisers, by means of 




















Competent, Not Complicated 
Filmosound 138 can be removed from its portable 
single case and put in operation in less than three 
minutes. It gives theater-like presentations in hotel 
room, salesroom, showroom, or moderate-sized 
auditorium. 


BELL & HOWELL 






































SHOWMANSHIP, TODAY's FORMULA FOR SELLING 
It is a complete yet concise story of what 
has been done, and what you can do, with 
commercial films. Send for your copy. 
Then, when you have read the book, let us 
help you decide how best to apply sound 
movies to your business. Later, we'll tell 
you why most experienced users choose 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Projectors for 


showing their sound films. 


Buile by the makers of the preferred 
Hollywood cinemachinery, Filmosounds 
are compact, portable, capable—assure 
masterful presentations, unembarrassed by 
interruptions and delays. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, New York, Holly- 


wood, London. Established 1907. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


§PBOOOOGOOGE882082888S 


§ Bell & Howell Company 
1816 Larchmont Avenue 

§ Chicago, Illinois Bw t1-38 

g Please send 36-page book, 

g Showmanship. 
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growing more serious. And Mexico is 
developing its land and is building water- 
storage works on its own tributaries. If 
water shortage on the American 
grows worse, there may be clashes be- 
tween some Mexicans and part of the 
175,000 agricultural population situated 


side 


on the American side of the lower val- 
ley, from Brownsville to Rio Grande 
City. 

Consequently it appears to some ob- 
here that the American State 
Department ought to study the matter 
with Mexican and Texas officials, in 
order to effect an arrangement satisfac- 
tory to both sides. It is suggested that 
Mexico receive compensation from the 
United States in return for permitting 
Texas to construct dams on the Rio 
Grande. 


servers 


Securities on Valley Properties 

In the average year, American tribu- 
taries have been pouring 1,837,700 acre- 
feet of water into the Rio Grande, while 
Mexican tributaries have provided 3,472,- 
600 acre-feet—nearly twice as much. Yet, 
in the delta region of the lower valley, 
the United States is taking nearly all the 
water. 

“Already,” writes W. W. DeBerard in 
the News-Record, a Me- 
Graw-Hill publication, “more lands are 
developed for irrigation on the American 
side than the entire low flow of the river 
can supply—witness definite shortages 
Vast amounts 


Engineering 


that developed this year. . . 
of securities have been issued on valley 
properties, and these securities have been 
and are all over the 
country. It is said that scattered through- 
the Midwest, as far north as Chi- 
cago, something approximating 300 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Rio Grande valley 
. So 


sold now ow ned 


out 


securities is owned by investors. 
the valley farmers are likely to have a 
large backing of potential allies far to 
the north, when increasing Mexican use 
of water makes the threat of drought 
ruin a reality.” 


American Maneuvers 

New American irrigation projects have 
been built in the past few years, despite 
the known lack of water to irrigate them. 
Apparently the Texas Board of Engi- 
neers thinks as much land as possible 
should be gotten into projects before the 
water question comes up for discussion 
between the United States and Mexico. 
Then the American negotiators could 
point to all these projects and insist that 
they needed water. But whether Mexico 
would accept this argument is open to 
question. 

Mexico, indeed, might intimate that 
since so many American projects needed 
water so urgently, and since the water 
had to come from Mexico, it would be 
wise to compensate Mexico more gener- 
ously than would be done if there were 
fewer American and a 
urgent necessity. 


projects less 





St. Louisans, Inc. 


Public relations group, com- 
posed of business leaders, will 
hear William McC. Martin. 


Bic Business of St. Louis, on Dec. 20, 
will be host to the city’s Little Business 
at a meeting where William McChesney 
Martin will deliver his first extended pub- 
lic address since his election to the presi- 
dency of the New York Stock Exchange. 

While Martin’s talk will headline the 
meeting, the purpose of the affair is to let 
Little Business hear the first annual re- 
port of the St. Louisans, Inc., a unique 
until rather exclusive group 
composed of 75 industrial leaders. Its ac- 
tivities are not, as its name might sug- 
gest, connected with trade expansion, 
tourist trade, or a “buy St. Louis” move- 


and, now, 


ment; sole objective is public relations, 


Roscoe C. Hobbs, president of St. 
Louisans, Inc., says that constructive 


criticism will be welcomed. 


the annua! meet- 


ing Little Business will be invited to 
participate in the organization’s pro- 
gram for the 1938-39 season. 
Organized during the summer of 1937, 
St. Louisans, Inc., did not really get 
under until last spring, when it 
placed all its cards on the table, face up, 
for the local citizenry to inspect. Under 
headlines which frankly stated, “Business 
to Fight Back,” and “St. Louisans to 
Combat Unfair Criticism,” press releases 
explained that local industrial leaders 
had organized St. Louisans, Inc., in or- 
der to get what they considered the 
whole truth about business 
and conveyed to the man in the street. 
The varied activities are formulated 
and executed by Thomas W. Parry Corp., 
public relations counselors of St. Louis. 
First, there are surveys to be conducted 
among local industries to prove the sig- 


cooperative style. At 


way 


assembled 
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nificance of each, and its contri! 

the community. Results of thes 

are parceled out in the form 

spot announcements and press 
Besides the radio spots the 

weekly broadcast on KMOX, “1 On. 

ward Road,” on 

representative industrialist 


each 

plus 
for his own products and his city. 0 
the industrialist will submit hims 


which 


cross-examination 


by a repres: 
consumer who might ask (this « : 
shoe manufacturer), “You pay : 


pound for hides; I pay $5 a pound 
same hides in the form of shoes. Hog 
come the great difference in prices?” 


Workers Speak over Radio 


Featured on a new series of ad. 
casts this winter will be round-table dis. 
cussions by six or eight workers from 
single firm—a different firm to b rep 
resented on each broadcast. Around the 
microphone will be a laborer or two, me 
chanics, shipping clerks, truck drivers, 


They will discuss such subjects as “What 
My Job Means to Me,” or “WI 
Like Bt. Louis.” According to the 
dent of St. Louisans, Roscoe C. Hobbs 
the lio 


constructive criticism from 
forum will be encouraged. 
Sound movies are getting mu 


tention from the managers of St. | 
ans. By showing industrial and « 
tional films to 
parent teacher 
Louisans 
invited 
of the 
program), questionnaires are cir 
which the 
criticize the films but 
under the head of “remarks” anything 
that 
objectives of the 


“Let's Talk It Over” 


Most of the questionnaire’s “remarks” 
are highly What 
Louisans are seeking, however, are 
adverse criticisms like: “If the ma 
age has much 
how do you explain the unemploy: 
situation of today?” “Purely capit 
tic propaganda. You have taken up 
time to force us to your way of think- 
ing.” “I would tax every machine 
proportion to the men it has repla 
Authors of such remarks are approa 
personally, if possible, with, “Maybe | 
have something there, my friend; let's 
talk it over.” Quite often, according to 
Tom Parry, some of them really do have 
something worth listening to. 

To be accepted for showing by St. Lou- 
isans, films must (1) have a minimum of 
advertising, (2) be non-political, and 
not present any controversial labor su)- 
jects. Current showings: National |n- 
dustrial Council’s “Men and Machines” 
and “Frontiers of the Future,” also films 
from Better Business Bureau, Shell Ie- 
troleum, Aluminum Co., and Chevrol 


clubs, church sox 


associations, etc., St 
the masses 
Following the shi 


(usually two films per 


appear before 
guests. 
movies 
not on! 


invite audience 


also to writ 


concerning 
St. Louisans. 


comes to mind, 
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created so prosp 
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“©. .and for the Benefits of Life Insurance 


—we give Thanks’ 









, 

\\ HAT American family is not keenly aware at least which, through Life Insurance, guarantee futu: urity, 
each year of its many reasons for being thankful! regardless of what may happen in their own or in world 
Youth, middle age and maturity join in expressing affairs. Each has decided that Ais home and those who | 
} gratitude: youth for opportunity; middle age for the look to Aim for support shall be safeguarded so that if 
; understanding that results from experience; mature he goes, they shall retain the benefits of his self-denial 
| years for the harvest joys of achievement. and forethought. / 
lo those who are fortunate enough to be insurable Life This is the great mission of the agency representativ: | 
Insurance offers its aid in proposing plans by which an of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
entire household may have cause to be douéd/y thankful. Welcome the one who will call on you, prepared to 

| Prompted by the suggestions of its representatives, supply dependable information to aid you in your plans 








usands of heads of American families make decisions for the whole of life. 










LookxinG AT Famity Protection is The Mutual Life's 20 page booklet with a valuable message for 





you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual 


| Insurance Company of New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON Predent 


34Nasoau Street, New York 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 





Fight Oregon Law 


New union-restriction meas- 
ure causes fears of increased 
labor friction. 


PASSAGE OF A DRASTIC union-restriction 
bill at the Nov. 8 election in Oregon 
(BW—Nov12'38,p14) leaves a lot of peo- 
ple in doubt about the smooth course of 
Oregon industrial relations. Organized 
labor regards this law as the worst thing 
that has happened to unions in many 
years, and can be counted upon to put 
up a stiff battle against its application. 

The Oregon law does these things: 

1. Outlaws jurisdictional strikes and 
declares that no employer need deal with 
either party to a jurisdictional dispute. 
According to labor spokesmen, this means 
that, even though 99% of the workers 
might support a given union, any mi- 
nority could organize a union of its own 
and claim jurisdiction, and thereupon the 
employer could refuse to deal with either 
group and thus could make a strike 
illegal. This section effectively handcuffs 
the C.1.0. 

2. Outlaws any strike or labor dispute 
which does not have the support of a 
majority of all the company’s employees. 


This knocks off the A.F.L. craft unions, 








which rarely have a majority and which 
seek instead to organize completely one 
craft or trade at a time. 

8. Outlaws picketing and boycotting 
except when the dispute is legally recog- 
nized by the act, and of course outlaws 
sympathetic boycotts. 

4. Forbids union collection of any 
funds except for “legitimate require- 
ments”—which are not expected to in- 
clude election campaign funds or any 
promotional expense. 

Unions contend that the Oregon law 
clashes with and contradicts federal law, 
as embodied in the Wagner act, the 
Norris-La Guardia act, and the Supreme 
Court decisions of the past two years. 
Moreover, even in strictly local, intra- 
state cases, unions will assert that en- 
forcement of this law is a violation of 
federal constitutional rights of free speech 
and assembly. 

In cases where the effect on interstate 
commerce is doubtful, it is likely that a 
good deal of confusion will arise. For 
example, the Supreme Court has held, 
reversing the Seventh Circuit Court in 
Lauf v. Shinner, that a labor dispute ex- 
isted within the meaning of the Norris- 
La Guardia act even though the com- 
pany didn’t have any union members. 
Later this year, the court remanded the 








With renewed demands for revision 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
coming from many quarters, the rec- 
ord of the labor board's first three 
years becomes a subject for close 
study. Following the method which 
it originated last year, Business 
Week here brings the whole statis- 
tical story up to date. Notable in 
the record are the following facts: 
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A Look at NLRB’s Record 
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27 Months 

to January 1, 1938. .11,179 2,996,593 7,750 1,751 4,439 1,160 600 1,256 489 957 948 
January, 1938 . 683 136,500 861 280 394 143 44 116 16 103 52 
February 623 104,368 532 155 244 104 29 69 14 53 69 
March 895 161,048 709 188 346 149 26 54 24 34 78 
April 827 180,179 586 150 312 99 25 58 13 26 7 
May 625 93,169 732 225 350 115 42 123 24 98 62 
June 729 105,102 591 224 251 75 41 48 13 22 85 
July 603 86,959 545 164 261 Ra 36 16 11 ll 36 
August 606 = 117,134 643 180 86323 96 a4 47 8 37 45 
September 597 100,139 523 166 254 68 35 51 16 45 60 
36 Months’ Total. .17,367 4,081,191 13,472 3,483 7,174 2,093 722 1,838 628 1,386 1,506 
Source: National Labor Relations Board Business Week 











(1) The quantity of disputes that 
have been brought before the labor 
board has decreased in volume 
steadily over the past six months; 
(2) the ratio of “critical cases” to 
those solved by agreement remains 
practically unchanged at 1-to-20; 
(3) the NLRB is involved in few 
strike cases, and has steadily re- 
treated from the front-line trenches. 
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Bi 
Donnelly case to the court . 
«arisdicti itis + 
jurisdiction, apparently follo : 
same line of reasoning even th« Der 
nelly’s union section was neglig Bt 
—Jun4'38,p41). 





All in all, the new Oregon }: 
tain to be vigorously and bitte: 
by organized labor in the cour! 
forums of public opinion, an 
economic field. 








G.M.’s “Annual W: ige” 


Company’s loans in slack 
periods will bring workers’ incon, 
up to 60% level. 


GENERAL Motors Corp, this week ap. 
nounced plans for cash loans to 
hourly-wage workers in slack times, ap 
said it would soon publish anot! 
to cover 37,000 salaried workers. Unig 
officials greeted the plans coldly. ind. 
cating that they were intended pre. 
vent strikes and to freeze the workir 
week at 40 hours. 

The plans, announced by Chairma 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., are under ty 
heads—Income Security and Lay-0f 
Benefit. The former applies to aby 





















000 wage-earners—all those having fiv 
or more years’ service and who are jp 
the employ of the company at any 





time in December, 1938. Such \ 
are promised loans sufficient to bri 
their year-round weekly income up 
60% of what they receive for a stand. 
ard 40-hour week. And the plan 
pressly conditioned on the maintenance 
of this standard. 










Loan Isn’t Repayable in Cash 





If a man is working less than 4 
hours (60% of 40 hours), and if } 
income from G.M., as well as the pa 
he gets for any other regular employ- 
ment, and unemployment compensat 
under a state-administered law, 
than 60% of his regular 40 hours 
the company will make up the diff. 
by means of a cash loan. This Joa 
not repayable in cash. When prod 
picks up, and the man is working 
than 24 hours again, he and th 
pany will evenly divide all pay for 
above that figure. Thus, if he is 
$2 hours (80% of 40), he will get p 
for 28, and the company will retain { 
hours’ pay. 

“The corporation is not guaranteeing 
work for which there is no need.” Mr 
Sloan emphasized this. 

As to the Lay-Off Benefit P: 
applies to all workers who are not 
ered by the Security Plan but who 
a service record of two years or 
and who worked for the compat 
any time after Dec. 1 of this year. 
will get the same sort of weekly 
as under the Security Plan, except 
the total loan is “limited to an an 
equivalent to 72 hours’ earnings a! 
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SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


ss W eek 


- November 19, 19: 


President: 


“WANT TO WASH UP?” 


Consulting Engineer: 
mw CLO) tn (Cue ROMO). © 
THIS WASHROOM?” 
President: 
“SURE THING—NO 
‘DOUBLE STANDARD’ 
HERE!” 


Ppt omg sanitary washrooms for 
workers and executives alike— what 
more important step in any industrial rela- 
tions program! No other place in your office 
or plant seems so strongly to reflect man- 
agement’s consideration for human values. 


Today’s “good-will” washroom is pro- 
vided with enough toilets and wash basins 
to handle the rush-hour traffic, plenty of 
hot water, soap and individual, sanitary 
Scot Tissue Towels. 

“Soft-Weve” s-t-r-e-t-c-h-y ScotTissue 
Towels are specially processed to make 
them pliant, cloth-like and absorbent. That’s 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. and Foreign Countrier 
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why leading industrial firms have found 
Scot Tissue Towels go farther, cost less per 
year. A fresh, clean towel for every wash 
protects health and actually reduces time 
lost through illness. 


EXECUTIVES who wish to improve washroom conditions in 
their plants or offices will be interested in the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service. This service has been developed to help 
management arrange washrooms economically and scien- 
tifically. Such arrangement relieves congestion . . . reduces 
waste and overhead expense... and creates good will among 
employees. At your request a trained Scott Washroom Engineer 
will make a scientific survey of your washroom facilities with- 
out obligation to you. Please write Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 


BY THE MAKERS OF 
SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF 
AND SCOTTOWELS 
— FOR HOME USE 
Really DRIES 2 a | 
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employee’s latest average hourly earned 
rate.” They will repay these loans in 
working-time, the same as under the 
Security Plan. 

The company will set up a reserve to 
finance the plans. Loans will be sus- 
pended in case of fire, flood, war, riots, 
strikes, or other uncontrollable circum- 
stances. Wyndham Mortimer, a_vice- 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, was the first union official to 
comment, He said that, at first hearing, 
the plan didn’t “ring true” to him. 
There have been strong demands in the 
union for a 32-hour week. 





LABOR ANGLES 





The Forward Pass 


AFTER BATTLING to a standstill in Brook- 
lyn, the Aerovox Corp. (maker of radio 
parts) and its employees each took ac- 
tion last week. The union (United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
C.1.0.) called off its 11-week strike, but 
not in time. The company already had 
decided to move to New Bedford, Mass., 
and had begun dismantling and _ ship- 
ping. Some of the workers complained to 
NLRB that the company was “running 
away,” but the firm has announced that 
it expects to be met by organizers in 
New Bedford and won't discriminate 
against the former strikers in hiring a 
new force. 


P. G. & E. Fights Ruling 


Wuetuer the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
(northern and central California) is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and so is 
subject to the NLRB, appears to be 
headed for the U. S. courts. The Cali- 
fornia utility this week filed exceptions 
before the NLRB in Washington from 
a ruling of the regional board which 
had sustained charges of coercion by 
executives in an NLRB election last 
December, when the Independent Gas 
& Electric Employees Union, Inc., re- 
ceived more votes than the United 
Radio, Electric & Machine Workers’ 
Union (C.1.0.). The regional board, in 
finding the company guilty as charged, 
held that its business was interstate. 


Do Schools Prepare for Jobs? 


Tue Function of American schools in 
training young people for livelihood is 
up near the head of the list of debatable 
questions. Just out is a tremendously 
interesting review of the whole subject, 
produced by the National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. The report is an interim 
summation, based on a tour of noted 
educators through the states and experi- 
ments covering a whole year. They de- 
clare there is a pressing need for equip- 
ping young men and women to carry 
their economic load, and they suggest 








what changes in our educational system 


should be made. 


More on Public Relations 


For THE Past six weeks, a group of busi- 
ness men in Boston have been building 
a method of labor relations instruction 
which looks very good indeed. They 
meet once a week as a seminar, under 
the direction of a local expert in the 
field, W. L. Stoddard. The first session 
was pretty much taken up by the task 
of defining labor relations realistically; 
subsequent meetings are getting down 
to cases. Here’s a sample: “How can an 
employer avoid the charge of ‘paternal- 
ism’ and yet further employee welfare?” 
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It depends, the seminar decided 
it’s done—and that means certa 
“do’s and dont’s” must be agr 


Spreading Out 


Western Etectric, which has 
the idea of “open houses” to t 
where approximately 100,000 
have been entertained and i: 
during 1938 in its plants at Ha 
(Chicago), Point Breeze (Bal 
and Kearny (N. J.), is wide 
scope. It now is getting out a ; 
films, showing the factories at 
every detail, and sending them 
showing in many cities. Audio | 
tions of New York made the | 
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New Process Boosts Rayon 


$11,500,000 factory will contain 96 continuous. 
spinning machines, each of which will spin 100 strands 


of fine yarn simultaneously. 


AMERICAN RAYON production capacity, 
which has reached the amazing potential 
of over 400,000,000 Ib. annually in fewer 
than 30 short years, is due soon for an- 
other 12,000,000-Ib. boost when the new 
windowless, air-conditioned Painesville, 
O., plant of Industrial Rayon Corp. 
throws its brand new continuous-spin- 
ning process into high. First units of 96 
continuous-spinning machines (each of 
which spins 100 separate strands of yarn 
at once) will begin spinning viscose rayon 
the Monday after Thanksgiving. If mar- 





Three and a half acres of continu- 


ous-spinning machines (each the 
height of a three-story house) in 
Industrial Rayon Corp.’s new $11,- 





ket conditions bear out their promis 
production will be achieved by 
March. 

Most spectacular feature of th 
process is that it cuts spinning and 
essing time to the almost unbeli 
figure of 64 minutes from spinneret | 
twister; most significant feature is 
the process provides controls whic! 
ensure yarn of new standards of fin: 
and other physical characteristics. * 
Industrial Rayon plans to make its 
tinuous-spinning machinery availab 


500,000 plant at Painesville, O/ 
The glass and steel bonnets—wh 
make the machines look like strea 
lined subway trains—carry off gas: 
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vhole rayon industry through its | 


. owned subsidiary, Rayon Machin- | 
ery Corp., textile men predict that the 
impact of the process on their industry 
wil no less salutary than that of the 
continuous mill on the steel industry. 


1,000 Ultimately to Get Jobs 


Development of Industrial Rayon’s 
new process goes back about six years to 
the day when its president, Hiram S. 
Rivitz—who came into rayon manufac- 
ture 12 years ago via the piping business 
—began to play a hunch that a continu- 
ous machine “would open up greatly in- 
creased opportunities to rayon.” Since 
then over $2,000,000 has gone into re- 
rch, experimentation, and machine de- 
pment. The new plant, which repre- 
nts an investment of $11,500,000, takes 
up 14 acres of manufacturing floor space 
on a 508-acre site along the shores of 
Lake Erie. Ultimately about 1,000 men 
and women will be employed. 

Except for the modernity and rational 
layout of its equipment, the chemical end 
of the plant, where cellulose fiber sheets 
are dissolved in a series of controlled 
chemical baths to evolve molasses-like 
viscose, is substantially the same as any 
other large viscose rayon operation. But 
the moment after the sticky material is 
force-pumped through the minute holes 
of a spinneret into a coagulating bath, 
the process departs from conventional 


practice. 


Yarn Wound Spirally 


Instead of being wound directly on a 
bobbin and manhandled repeatedly from 
bath to bath and treatment to treatment, 
which require hours for their effective 
action, the yarn is treated, bleached, 
dried, twisted, and wound into 23}- 
pound bobbins continuously and mechan- 
ically at a speed of 200 ft. or more per 
min. Heart of the proeess is a patented 
reel which persuades the yarn to wind 
around it in a spiral, each helical loop 
separate from the other and thus not 
touching or interfering with other loops 
of the same continuous filament as it 
winds forward to successive reels. For 
each spinneret there are 10 of these reels, 
banked one below the other, each revolv- 
ing under a particular chemical spray 
or treatment. When it is appreciated 
that there are 100 sets of spinnerets and 
reels to each of 96 continuous machines 


(9,600 yarn spinners and processers in | 


all) it begins to be believable that 33 
acres of ground space are devoted to 
spinning alone. 

As they spin, the reels look for all the 
world like double-size Dictaphone or 
Ediphone records. At rest, they prove 
to be little, horizontal, cylindrical cages 
whose automatically adjustable bars add 


tension or slack as required to the yarn | 
. . . . J 
as it swishes through its successive treat- 


ments. Eventually, sizing and/or dyeing 
of the yarn may become integral steps in 
continuous spinning. 


Produc fior $] 


INCOR’ SAVED 51.2 A CUYD. 





SELF-SUPPORTING 5 TIMES AS FAST, ‘INCOR’ 
24-HOUR CEMENT PRODUCES 3 IMPORTANT SAVINGS 





MAKES BETTER CONCRETE, TOO 


Pe ETE is economical because it can 
be molded into any desired shape. On a 
concrete building, for example, forms are 
built, set and filled with concrete. As soon 
as concrete is self-supporting, forms are 
stripped and re-used for the next floor. 
Here ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement shows real 
savings. 

Through a basic advance in cement manu- 
facture, “Incor’ is service-strong in one-fifth 
the usual time. You pour concrete one 
day—strip forms the next. Three savings 
result: 

(1) Concreting finished weeks sooner— 
time or overhead costs reduced; (2) forms 
re-used oftener—fewer forms, lower form 
costs; (3) reduced heating cost in cold weather, 


when freshly-placed concrete has to be pro- 
tected against freezing. Example: 

Last winter, on New England Power Co. 
Building, Boston, “Incor’ saved: (1) one set 
of forms, $2500; (2) 15 days’ overhead, 
$2430; (3) 24 days’ heating expense, $1623. 
Total saving, $6553. Less extra cost of 
"Incor’, $1900. NET SAVING, $4653—OR 
$1.22 A CU. YD. OF CONCRETE.,, 

Plan now to save money with “Incor’ this 
winter. And remember that by curing thor- 
oughly in one-fifth the usual time, “Incor™* 
also helps assure better concrete—stronger, 
longer-wearing, watertight. Write for copy 
of “Cutting Building Costs.” Lone Star 
Cement Corporation, Room 229], 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT: -:-: ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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You will do FASTER — 
BETTER WORK — under 
an adequate light! 









Faries 


GUARDSMAN 
Jr. 


makes seeing 
easier! 

Mode! 2242 
Price $11.00 


© It is an accepted fact that the efficiency of 
office lighting directly affects general office ef- 
Adequate light, properly controlled 
and correctly placed, speeds up work... re- 
duces errors . . . and relieves eyestrain and 
fatigue. Faries Guardsman Lamps are scientifi 
cally designed to flood the lighted area with 
controlled illumination of proper intensity. They 
avoid glare and dissipate shadows. There is a 
Guardsman model to meet any office need; if 
your dealer cannot supply it, please write us. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and $. Robert Schwartz, Div. BW, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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| consider group insurance a sound 


business investment 


x «kk *& 
BUILD EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 
WITH GROUP INSURANCE 


Salaried experts of the Aetna Group 
Division will gladly give you up-to- 
the-minute information on employee 
insurance and explain how it can be 
fitted to your Company. 


All forms of group insur- 
ance: Lite—Pensions— 
Sickness—Accident— 
Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford . . . 


Conn. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Three Water Treatments 
Eacu rnpustry is likely to have a pecu- 
liar water problem all its own. If iron is 
| the problem, Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., 
| Oakmont, Pa., has its Ferec Iron Re- 
moval Filters designed to remove iron 
| minerals from water by “catalytic filtra- 
tion.” If tastes and odors are problems, 
International Filter Co., 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, has its Hydrodarco 
Purifiers to destroy them with activated 
| carbon. If alkalinity is a problem, as in 
boiler feed water and in the manufac- 
ture of beverages, Webb Mfg. Co., 1813 
Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo., is 
ready with its Webb De-Alkalizer. This 
development reduce 
| water alkalinity to zero as efficiently as 
a zeolite softener kills off hardness. 





| new promises to 


Irish Cheer 

Har A PACKAGE of Erin-Cheer Peat Fuel 
| Briquettes will provide an evening’s fire 
| in the fireplace, plus the traditionally 

pleasing aroma of peat. Briquettes are 

produced by Engineering Projects, Ltd., 








542 Fifth Ave., New York, in packages 
designed and made by Robert Gair Co., 


Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York. With 
the purchase of four packages, a basket 
grate is thrown in. 





Most significant feature of the new 
type Belt Conveyor Drive developed 
by Mathews Conveyor Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa., is its pivot mounting or 
“floating drive.” The frame, which 
bears electric motor, reduction gear, 








Hy-Lo Contract Bridge 


NEWEST THING in contract bridge ji. } 
Lo, sponsored and distributed by 
Headquarters, Inc., 525 Lexington \ 
New York. Played with tiles inst 
cards, it would appear to be so like \J 
Jong and so unlike bridge that 
would be a raft of new rules to 
Fact is that rules and bidding are 











difference is 


Essential a 
Hy-Lo gives each player the choice of 
high hand and a low hand to bi 
play, hence the name and hence t 


identical. 


duction of poor and uninteresting | 


Aircraft Cement 
Usep IN 
stalling 
closing seams in wing surfaces and ca 

for attaching insulation, and for aer 
namic smoothing of leading surfac: 
Bostic Waterproof Cements should fi 
new uses in other segments of industry 
B. B. Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
the maker, has also developed a lin 
oil- and gas-proof cements compounded 
of du Pont neoprene. 


AIRCRAFT manufacture fo 


windshields and windows 













and main drive pulley, floats u 
the load on the belt, acting as auto- 
matic belt-tensioner and eliminating 
conventional takeup. Scarcely less 
significant is the fact that drive ne: 
not be placed at conveyor head. 
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Slide Library 


For THE MINIATURE SLIDES cherished by 


- ~ ~ ae 
miniature camera enthusiasts, Bausch & | | 
Lom) Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., is was 


you could see the “leaks” 
in your lighting 








Ipustriat EXECUTIVES are taking advantage of every 
modern improvement to curb waste. Lighting “leaks” cost 
money—and one step toward profitable plant operation is 
oe to stop these “leaks.” 
Kitchen Laundry Holophane Lighting does just that. It is a system of 
Ox tHe New Thor Stow-A-Way Kitchen lighting based on accurate control which minimizes waste 
Laundry of Hurley Machine Division, and makes for greater efficiency. Light is distributed just 
Cermak Rd., Chicago, a little handcrank as you want it—so much on productive areas, much less 
raises or lowers the washer’s legs to any . : ; lege 

. on non-productive areas. A great waste of light is eliminated. 


height desired and at the same time per- eS at , ; 
Moreover, Holophane Lighting pays for itself in a very { 


offering its Slide Library Case, and with 
it its new B&L Slide Viewer. Case holds 
100 slides, duly indexed. 





mits the washer to be stowed away under : me 
a kitchen sink. The compact outfit in- short time (frequently within a year). 


cludes an aluminum power wringer and Proof that Holophane stops “leaks” may be found in the 
may be supplied with a power ironer fact that 80% of its installations are replacements of waste- 
operated by the same electric motor that ful, inefficient lighting systems. 
hurns the »k’s wash, . . 
ee Regardless of the size of your business, Holophane 
Steel Horse Head Lighting deserves your attention—for it is an improvement 
ry Wirn a FEW Pieces of wood 2 x 4’s, cut you can’t afford to neglect. 

avd ‘ ° , * . . . . 
a OMIT Vi to proper length, and a pair of the new Write today for complete information. There is no obli- 


oice of a 
bid and 
> thy 


i td | pressed steel Anchor Horse Heads, de- gation. Address: 

uld find ; 

Risks HOLOPHANE 

, Mass. 342 Madison Avenue + New York, N. Y. 

i line of : THE HOLOPHANE COMPANY, LTD., 385 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
pounded \y 


cl 





HOLOPHANE converts “leaks” 
into profitable illumination— 











veloped by Anchor Mfg. Co., 2131 S. 
Christiana Ave., Chicago, anyone can 
assemble a sturdy horse with four twists | 
of the wrist. 
| 


White Belt Dressing 


| 
WHEREVER A COLORLESS, odorless belt 
dressing may be indicated, as in can- 





auto- ning, meat packing, and dairying, it 
rating would be well to look into the new Water 
y less Vhite Belt Dressing of the Belt Grip 
need . Paterson, N. J. Basic ingredients are 
hea /. re glycerine and a synthetic resin. ; Above is an unretouched photograph of a machine shop where Warner 


& Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio, stopped the lighting ~ leaks” 
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Gassed Fruit Gains 


Minnesota scientists develop 
new method of treating berries 
which promises first real success 
in preserving foods with CO. 


CARBON DIOXIDE Gas, the same chemical 
that fizzes soda water, promises new 
profits for fruit growers. Although the 
idea of gassing fruit, both to help pre- 
serve it during shipment and to inhibit 
mold and rot, has been kicking around 
the laboratories for more than a hundred 
years, University of Minnesota scientists 
and technicians now claim to have de- 
veloped gassing methods which represent 
a new high in effectiveness and a new 
low in cost. 

According to Dr. R. H. Landon, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota plant pathologist, 
the methods are definitely past the ex- 
perimental stage. For the past three 
years, Minnesota growers have been ship- 
ping and selling gassed strawberries and 
raspberries to dealers in the Dakotas, 
Iowa, and Illinois, who have evidenced 
a marked favor for the gassed berries be- 
cause they are firmer in texture than un- 
treated berries, brighter in color, and far 
freer from mold. Further, the Minnesota 
scientists claim that “during the entire 
season, no moldy berries were found in 
treated berries at time of sale, a remark- 
able record for a fall-picked crop.” Check 
crates of untreated berries, picked and 
shipped at the same time, proved the 
superiority of the gassed fruit. 


Cut in Treatment Time Helps 
Present success in gassing berries is 
all the more surprising when it is re- 
membered that similar experiments con- 
ducted by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in 1928 and subsequent years 
seemed to show that effects of CO, on 
the flavor of berries set definite limita- 
tions on the use of the gas to retard 
softening and decay. But back in 1936, 
scientists at the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station began to suspect that 
in the federal experiments the fruit had 
been kept under gas for too long a time 
(22 to 140 hours) at too high concentra- 
tions. They built insulated galvanized- 
iron chambers with capacities ranging 
from 40 to 160 cu.ft. (a 100-cu.ft. cham- 
ber will hold approximately 34 crates 
of 24-pint capacity or 21 crates of 24- 
quart capacity). To these they admitted 
various concentrations of carbon dioxide, 
using gas in solid (dry ice) or liquid 
form, for varying lengths of time. 
Optimum results seem to follow gas 
treatments which average about 11 or 
12 hours with initial concentrations of 
gas running about 40 to 45%. Seepage 
drops the concentrations to about 30% 
after two hours, 20% after four hours, 
and so on to zero. Liquid gas was found 
more economical than solid, the cost of 
the former running approximately 3¢ 


per 24-pint crate or 5¢ per 24-quart crate. 

The Minnesota experiments may be 
regarded as a climax to a long line of 
efforts at applying carbon dioxide and 
other gases to the preservation of fruits 
and foods the world over. English apple 
growers (and some Americans), for ex- 
ample, have met with good success in 
storing apples with CO, at a tempera- 
ture of 60 deg. F. They regard the 
process as more economical and more 
effective than placing them in cold stor- 
age. The English, who have ever shied 
away from refrigeration for drink and 
food, are also meeting with good success 
in shipping CO.-treated unfrozen meat 
from Australia and New Zealand. They 
find that the gas holds down the forma- 
tion of slime and mold, inhibits rancidity 
in fats, minimizes discoloration, and per- 
mits the use of higher-temperature (hence 
less costly) refrigeration in ship holds. 

In contrast to American experience in 
using carbon dioxide on grapes, the Brit- 
ish are successfully shipping grapes from 
South Africa to England in ship holds 
full of gas. They claim that the little 
dehydration which results is not as seri- 
ous as American shippers claimed. 
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Liable for Noise 


Minneapolis factory 
$2,000 verdict in a case that may 
set a precedent. 


‘ORs 


WasHInctTon (Business Week Bu 

Lawyers here are wondering wh 
recent Minneapolis noise case wi 

the United States Supreme Co 
municipal zoning ordinances did 

years ago. The court then sustair 
right of states and municipalities 
pose zoning restrictions. Now an 
trial plant, operating in a neighb 
that has been zoned for heavy in 
faces a $2,000 court judgment b 
the noise it made is found to hay 
tated the nerves of an old woman 
across the street. 

The plant is the Northern Pump ( 
of Minneapolis. Mrs. Mary Port: 
years old, sued the company, al! 
that between 1933 and 1936 its 
caused her to lose sleep, made her 
ous, and inflicted shock and menta 
guish. The company produced an « 
witness, Prof. J. William Buchta, 





New Walnut Cracker Explodes the Nuts 


California’s $10,000,000 walnut m- 
dustry will add 20% to its market- 
able supply of “first-quality, extra- 
price” production and eliminate a lot 
of hand labor as a result of a new in- 
ternal combustion nut cracker which 
explodes the shell by force applied 
from within. It will replace the pres- 
ent operation of cracking between 
blocks and removing shells by hand, 
a process that damages, wholly or 
partly, about 80% of production. 


The device, developed by the (1 
versity of California for the Califor- 
nia Walnut Growers’ Associat 
will cost less than $200 and shells 
lb. of walnuts an hour. Nuts pass 
over a circular saw which cuts a 
in the shell. A mixture of gases 
shot into the nut through the s 
When the nuts drop through a rou 
gas burner the gases are ignited, { 
shell blown from the kernel. Mecha: 
ism below separates meats and sh¢ 
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F A CANDLE HAD THREE ENDS.. 


Those who burn the candle 
at both ends are borrowing to- 
morrow’s pleasures for today. 
If a candle had three ends 
they'd burn them all. Then, 
there’s the fellow who never 


lights his candle at all. He’s 


bluffed by his fears of tomorrow. 


The destiny of our America 
depends upon those who can 
see today’s needs clearly... 
who can await tomorrow with 
confidence. Such was the spirit 
of our gallant forefathers. Had 
they burned the candle at both 
ends, or, had they failed to 
burn it at all...they would 
have accomplished nothing. In- 
stead, they left us a priceless 


heritage ...a land and oppor- 


tunities that other nations envy. 
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of the physics department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who testified that the 
noise in Mrs. Porter’s front yard averages 
57 decibels when the factory is running, 
and that on Sunday it averages 48 to 50. 
But the defense offered expert testimony 
that decibels only measure volume of 
sound, and that “harshness of sound is 
to be detected only by the human ear.” 
The jury returned a verdict for $2,000. 
If this is sustained, other plants in legally 
zoned industrial districts may be held 
liable for noise that offends neighbors. 


City’s Shoe Victory 


St. Louis rejoices as Hamil- 
ton-Brown reopens large plant, 
shut since °30. 


Unper THE HEADING, “Things We Should 
be Thankful For,” civic-minded St. Lou- 
isans have duly recorded and _ under- 
scored an entry about the reopening of 
one of the world’s largest shoe factories 
—Hamilton-Brown’s Sun Light plant 
which, until Nov. 1, had not turned a 
wheel since 1930. 

Three thousand people will be em- 
ployed when the plant gets under full 
production; 400 were hired when it 
started up three weeks ago; 800 are em- 
ployed today. And local authorities who 
know St. Louis and shoes insist that the 
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Where is your 1939 business com- 
ing from? Mostly. from the same 
people. The backbone of next 
year’s business comes from old 
customers. Show appreciation for 
their loyalty with a lasting Holiday 


BROWN & 


Remembrance 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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Hamilton-Brown move is of far-reaching 
significance. It is evidence, they say, that 
the migration of the shoe industry to 
smaller towns is now being definitely 
checked. 

For years St. Louis has been fighting 
a losing battle to retain her important 
shoe factories. One after another they 
have moved to small communities in IIl- 
inois and Missouri because of the cus- 
tomary inducements: tax-free land, free 
building sites, part or all of building costs, 
and, of course, cheaper labor with open- 
shop conditions prevailing. So great has 
been the exodus that today St. Louis pre- 
fers, when quoting shoe production sta- 
tistics, to refer to the St. Louis “district,” 
a circular area 300 miles in diameter; 
17% of the nation’s output, 72,000,000 
pairs, comes from there. 

It was no coincidence, say  well- 
informed St. Louisans, that the Sun Light 
plant, reported to be the largest under 
one roof in this country, was reopened 
immediately after the federal wage-hour 
law became effective. With the Wagner 
act and wage-hour legislation, the small 
town labor markets aren’t what they 
used to be. 

Coupled with the announcement of 
the reopening of the Sun Light plant 
comes word that the No. 1 stylist of the 
shoe industry—Arthur Bender—has been 
engaged to head up three departments: 
design, sales, and advertising. The ver- 









MISSION LEATHER 


Remembrance. Mission Leather is 
@ man’s gift. 

“Thank You” are the two most im- 
portant words in business. Say 
them this year with Mission 
Leather. 
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satile Bender made a name { 
as an athlete and musician at 
University (19). Later he stu 
leading Parisian shoe designer 
thur Bender, Inc., New York ¢ 
signed and sold the highest-pr 
sold in this country. Since 19 









concentrated on shoe styling { 
manufacturers. 

Credited to Bender’s invent 
are the bag and shoe combi 
one material, the bag-shoe-hat 
bination, as well as the current! 
open toe which he brought out ; 
foot sandal in 1927. 

From now on all of Bender’s 
will emerge as popular-priced n 
more $25 numbers. So that t 
trade may know that Hamilton B 
now has a monopoly on Bender 
the Sun Light plant will be know 
forth, as the Arthur Bender Diy 
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Superfinish 


Dvurinc AvToMoBILE SHow 
inventor of “superfinish,” D. A. \\ 
president of Chrysler Division, ‘ 
Corp., found time to expound 
paratively new baby to the t 
press. Soon he hopes to have in 

tion a $50,000 machine which w 
and superfinish 60 engine blocks 

to accuracies “within a tenth.” E 
ally Chrysler may spend as m 
$10,000,000 on new equipment to 
finish parts not now superfinished. Vit 
thing in the new art is the spe: 
which it removes amorphous met 

by and ur 
solid, wear-resistant crystalline m¢ 
seconds being the time taken to 
finish cylinder walls to a mirror 
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Turbine Standardization 


First BENEFITS to flow from the N 
al Defense Power Committee’s est: 
ment this week of preferred sta: 
for steam turbine generators will : 
undoubtedly expedited 






be prod 





and cost reduction. Eventual lx Cy 
will flow from speeding up constr 
of power-generating stations cal . 
to provide additional supplies of ne 
trical energy for national defense. \ - 

pe 





standards, which apply to generat: 
10,000-kw. rating and above, will b« 
plemented by standards for smaller 







Food Industries Manual 


AMERICAN FOOD MANUFACTURERS 
would like to check their prod: 
methods against best British and I 
pean practice can now do so in “|! 
Industries Manual,” compiled by 

don’s Food Manufacture magazine 
distributed in the Americas by Che: 
Publishing Co. of New York, Inc., 
Lafayette Street, New York. $4. 
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Tr1E HARTFORD HAS PAID 
LOSSES IN FULL 





During 128 years the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has made good the losses of its policy 
holders. Calamities, conflagrations and _ busi- 
ness depressions have sternly proved the Com- 
pany’s ability and willingness to meet all its 
obligations. 

Meeting the test of time and disaster has 
strengthened the Hartford and built it into a 








to 1938 

















national organization for your protection, with 
agents in the cities, towns and villages of all the 
States and the Provinces of Canada. 


Insure your property in the Hartford. Tele- 
phone Western Union or Canadian National 
Telegraphs for the name and address of the 
nearest agent or write to the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


—and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Say Produce Markets Favor Rails 


Discrimination against truckers is charged by 
federal officials. Growth of local auctions, need for new 
facilities are critical terminal market problems. 


Tue Feperat Trape Commission is 
looking askance at those city produce 
terminals now refusing truck receipts 
of fruits and vegetables grown out of 
the state. The produce, says the ter- 
minal trade, must come in via rail. A 
flurry of FTC complaints may follow, be- 
cause of alleged interference with intet- 
state commerce. 

All this became apparent last week 
at the annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Marketing Officials in 
Cleveland. Two officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture criticized the prac- 
tice of refusing truck shipments from out 
of the state and alluded to FTC’s con- 
cern about the problem. 

“It may be a coincidence,” remarked 
William C. Crow, research director of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
“but a number of the terminals that 
have passed this regulation are railroad 
financed.” 


Restrict Sales by “Jockeys” 


Russell Swiler, manager of the North- 
ern Ohio Food Terminal, replied that 
three weeks ago the Cleveland trade 
made a verbal agreement to restrict the 
sale of produce by the numerous itiner- 
ant truckers (“jockeys” to the trade) 
who, in the opinion of terminal men, 
have supplanted the oldtime hucksters 
as master gyp artists of the markets. 
“Jockeys” drive their own jallopy trucks 
around the country, buy a load of what- 
ever a farmer may have to sell at give- 
away prices, and vend the produce to 
retail store buyers—often just outside 
the terminal gates. Terminal men claim 
that many of these loads are inferior 
merchandise, misbranded or falsely 
packed. Aimed solely at the operations 
of the jockey, the agreement permits 
local growers to continue to truck their 
own produce to market. 

In addition to the trucking problem, 
marketing authorities and terminal man- 
agers last week pondered problems aris- 
ing from the rapid growth of country 
point auctions. 

Today there are some 200 country 
auctions selling livestock, poultry, and 
eggs in 14 states whereas a year or two 
ago there were hardly any. This decen- 
tralization of selling to rural points has 
affected the relative bargaining status of 





farmer and packer and store buyer, as 
well as the terminal markets which for- 
merly handled the sales. In addition, 
the rapid development has caught the 
state market regulatory bodies wholly 
unprepared. 

Country point auctions have 
somed because of city market congestion 
and high terminal charges, because the 
farmer has sometimes been gypped in 
the city and feels more secure on home 
ground, because he finds auction selling 
lots of fun, and because buyers, spread 
over a number of auctions, find compe- 
tition so curtailed that they can pick up 
better bargains. 

State officials wracked their brains 
about how to police the numerous and 
remote country auctions. Not only must 
many more scales be checked but the 


blos- 
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growth of the auctions represe1 
ous threat to state investment 
work tubercul 
Bang’s disease among cows 
the by-passing of regular mark: 
price reporting for the industr 
is at best difficult, a first degr 
mare. 

New York state proposes to « 
a Livestock Market Authority 
private-and-governmental enter; 
the FHA) to build regional mar 
centralizing country point aucti: 
Public Works Administration 
asked for the money. 


of eradicating 


Move to Diminish Congestion 

Progress was reported at the 
tion on two other fronts. The 
sharper definition of livestock 
Ideal grading would eliminate ar 
on quality; farmer and packe: 
haggle over but one variable—prix 
second is the problem of relievi: 
This is particularly to 
cause a solution usually means | 
million dollar terminals on new 
It took 10 years and $5,000,000 | 
Detroit’s market from 12th St 
16-acre location. Syracuse, N. Y., 
PWA for its $1,000,000 termina 
the problem is not only one of f 
concerted action on the part of fa 
railroads, property owners, com! 
merchants, and municipal, state, a1 
eral officials is necessary. 


gestion. 








Heat-Absorbing Glass Cuts Glare in This New Factor) 


One of three new assembly plants of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Division of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. All three plants are 
glazed on the east, south, and west 
with a new Libby-Owens-Ford heat- 
absorbing glass. It’s said to be the 





first sizable installation of this t 
of glass in a factory building. 

special glass, which absorbs infra- 
rays, was used in this case to el 
nate glare on the polished alumin 


surfaces of planes inside the ple 
The sun’s heat is cut about 29%. 
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Billboard Foes Rally | [HO EMMEIN IDS 


Clubwomen plan a new 


«ries of attacks in state legisla- V4 
tures next year. ou pa La iy?4 
\pvertisers have had occasion before to W 


r the power of organized women’s 
clubs when they put away their knitting, 
fold up the bridge tables, and embark 
on a Crusade (capital C). This week ad- 
rs again had a wary eye out for 








disco 


verlist 





another Crusade in the making when a 
group of predominantly women’s organ- 2) 
‘zations met in New York to see what 
stion thev could do about getting rid of ad- | 
vertising billboards. “ ' : 
he Such organizations as the National | a 
The irs Roadside Council, the Garden Club of , 


ck {merica, the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, and the American Plan- | 
ning and Civic Association this week sat | 
down at a Joint Conference on Roadside | “ 
Improvement, to discuss proposed road- | 
side control legislation to be introduced 
in the 1939 legislatures. 


States Require License Fees 


In the last 10 years or so, anti-billboard 
laws have been passed in California, Con- 


inal. B necticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
f , setts, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
f farmers New Mexico. California has an Outdoor 
— Advertising act, requiring a $50 license 


= fee of every outdoor advertising com- 
pany, a state permit for every sign out- 
side incorporated cities and towns, an W, ' 
annual permit for every “snipe” sign HEN you leave a hotel, you can take with you the benefits of a 
(one tacked on a tree, fence or barn), good night’s sleep. You can take with you the satisfaction of a 
and $1 for every advertising structure. sopra 
Maine has kept the number of small sign- | 
boards down by slapping a $1 minimum organization trained to think from the guest's point of view. But 
fee on them. Connecticut has kept them 
down even further with a $3 fee. Massa- 


good meal. You can take with you the friendly feeling of a service 


FIRST the hotel must do two things: 


chusetts has nearly done away with them :. o6ee Cut 
by soaking them $4, and requiring them 
to be 50 feet back from the highway. 
Massachusetts further requires that large 
billboards be set back 100 to 300 feet 
from the highway. California, through , 
county zoning, has, in a few counties, fe) 

strictly prohibited billboards outside true «@: \ 
commercial centers. STATLER RESEARCH constantly con- EVERY Statler job is covered in the 


tacts people who travel, finds out « famous Statler Service Codes. They 


Ask Zoning Restrictions what old things they like, what TELL HOW, teach Statler employees 


nn sas . ‘ new things they need to think from your point of view, 
lhe anti-billboard drive is probably as 


old, all told, as the first billboard, but 
currently it has acquired a new lease on S T A y horels S T A T L E R 
life, and undoubtedly when the state leg- Beasties” hh Sor ee —— eee 
islators meet in 1939 the anti-billboard icy a P = 
bills are going to be more numerous. In 
Vermont, an Association for Billboard 
Restriction has its bill all ready now to 
present to the state legislature next 
January. 

The proposed new restrictions against 


. 
CLEVELAND 
$3.08 


billboards are mostly zoning restrictions, 
like those in California. Taxation isn't 

enough for the anti-billboard advocates, “<i te 5T Lees 
and the boycotting of advertisers who ' 
use billboards is a feeble weapon (though é' | tae Hetal B ugjato | 
the women of Hawaii cleaned out the —<_==— = 


1 | — sae 
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billboards in just that fashion). But for 
some of the crusaders, even zoning restric- 
tions aren’t severe enough. At the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum last month, 
New York City’s Commissioner of Parks 
Robert Moses let out a blast at billboards, 
admitted he couldn’t curb them by zon- 
ing, and urged instead “a carefully 
planned relentless drive on billboards and 
outdoor advertising, a drive which will 
bring the reactionaries who control this 
business to their knees, because there is 
no sense in making great plans of preser- 
vation and improvement unless you are 
prepared to police them afterward.” 
Women figure their new Crusade got 
off to a particularly good start last month 
when the Reader's Digest began plump- 
ing for the anti-billboard cause, starting 
a series of articles, “The Billboards Must 
Go,” written for the October and Novem- 
ber issues by Naturalist Donald Culross 
Peattie and Publicist Roger W. Riis. 


Indicted in Milk Quiz 
Ice cream manufacturers also 


named in comprehensive federal 
true bills. 


Tue CHICAGO MILK INVESTIGATION has 
brought two choice collections of federal 
indictments touching dairy companies, 
ice cream manufacturers, a cooperative 
milk association, dairy and ice cream 
company officials, the International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
labor union officials, and public officials, 
all charged with violating the Sherman 
anti-trust act. 

Suppression of the indictments, which 


were brought a fortnight ago and sup- 
pressed by United States District Judge 
James H. Wilkerson at the grand jury’s 


request (BW—Nov5'38,p38) , was lifted 
this week. It was known that there were 
Raising of the curtain re- 
vealed that one of those cases is against 
dairy companies and others, and is styled 
U. S. v. the Borden Co. et al.; the other 
against ice cream manufacturers and the 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, and styled U. S. v. the 
National Dairy Products Corp. et al. 


The Charges Brought 


The milk case, containing four counts, 
charges the defendants with conspiracy 
to fix, control, and maintain prices paid 
to producers in Illinois and other states; 
with conspiracy to fix and maintain ar- 
bitrary and non-competitive retail prices; 
with conspiracy to hinder and prevent in- 
dependent distributors from engaging in 
business except by methods and in a 


two cases. 


manner determined by the defendants; 
and with conspiracy to obstruct the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce into Chicago. 

The ice cream case, which developed 
more or less as a side-issue in connection 
with a far-reaching probe of alleged mon- 
opoly in the milk business, charges the 
ice cream manufacturers and the Inter- 
national Association with conspiring to 
hinder and obstruct the installation and 
operation of counter freezers, which are 
used by retail dealers, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, schools, etc., to make their own 
ice cream. A bitter conflict 
these freezers has been under way for 


regarding 


several years, with charges of boycotting 
and intimidation. 

The fluid milk case is the one that has 
caught the public fancy in Chicago, scene 
of many milk wars and of strange goings- 
on in which members of the teamsters’ 
and chauffeurs’ union have refused to 
deliver other foodstuffs to small stores 
and delicatessens selling the milk of in- 
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dependent distributors. Those ir 

the milk include Dr. He: \ 
Bundesen, president of the Chicag 

of Health, who enjoys broad yx 
give or withhold dairy inspectix 
unlimited around Chicag 
Krueger, chief sanitary officer 
Board of Health’s dairy section: 

J. Guerin, chief of dairy inspect 
Daniel A. Gilbert, a member of t!.. ( 
cago police force, assigned to the « 
the state’s attorney of Cook Co 


case 


area 


chief investigator. 

Bundesen, Kk 
and Guerin are that they 
preferential treatment in the mat 
inspection and approval of dair) 


Charges against 


have 


to member producers of the Pur: 


Association and to independent 
ers selling milk to major distribut 
fixed prices; imposed unwarranted 
trary, illegal, and unreasonable 
on independent producers who ref 
sell milk at fixed prices; and refus 
give inspection to producers who \ 
to sell milk in Chicago but refused 
at fixed prices. 

Gilbert are t] 


advised with union officials, and t 


Charges against 


protected officials, agents, and me 
of the teamsters’ and chauffeurs’ 
from arrest and prosecution. 


Companies Involved 

Dairy companies indicted in the 
case, along with some of their off 
are Borden, Borden-Weiland, Bow 
Sidney Wanzer & Sons, Inc., Hw 
Capitol, Western-United 
Western and United companies) , 
International. Others indicted in: 
the Pure Milk Association, a cooperat 
the Associated Milk Dealers, Inc., 
the Milk Dealers’ Bottle Exchange 

Companies indicted in the ice ce: 
case include National Dairy Produ 
Borden, Fairmont Creamery, Beat 
Creamery, Creameries of America, h 
Poinsettia Dairy Products, Inc., Ab 
Dairies, Inc., H. r. Hood & Sons, bh 
Steffen Ice & Cream Co., Boedeker M 
ufacturing Co., New Orleans Ice Crea 
Co., Inc., and Crescent Creamery, : 


(also the 


} 


four subsidiaries 


Borden, and one of Beatrice. 
e 


Radio Station’s Latest 


Rapio station WQXR, “New York’s 
only high fidelity station,” recent 
mailed out postcards to its lister 


asked them if they'd like to have ra 
sets that were o.k.'d by WQXR, 

asked them how much they'd like to | 
for them, want tl 
with phonograph attached, etc. The 
results of that questionnaire proba 
will be a deal between WQXR an 


whereby 


whether they'd 


radio set manufacturer, 
station will supply its specifications 

high-fidelity radio reception to the mat 
facturer, and will endorse the sets aft 
they're completed. 


of National, one of 
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[urressep with their obligation to offi- 
ciate at the birth of the television indus- 
tryv—probably as early as next April, 
when, the Radio Corp. of America 
has announced, it will institute regular 
service in the New York area—radio and 
electronic engineers assembled this week 
at the joint meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association at Rochester, N. Y. 
They took time out from their considera- 
tion of exclusively technical subjects to 
look ahead to practical plans for getting 
the new industry off to the best possible 
commercial start and with the least pos- 
sible chance of running into the snags 
and gyp tactics that beset radio in its 
early days. 

W. R. G. Baker, director of engineer- 
ing for the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and also chief engineer for the 
General Electric Co. at Bridgeport, Conn., 
set the stage for this consideration by 
| outlining six of the major problems that 

confront leaders of the industry—both 
engineers and business men. Boiled down 
to direct questions, these are the prob- 
lems for which answers must be found: 

(1) What standard name shall be given 
the picture tube in television sets? This 
is now variously known as the picture 
tube, the television tube, the cathode ray 
tube, the kinescope, and the image tube. 


Interchangeability Desired 


(2) What standard sizes shall be es- 
tablished for these tubes in order to en- 
sure interchangeability? Five-inch and 
nine-inch tubes are now particularly com- 
mon, but there are indications that other 
sizes will be introduced. The problem 
is one of keeping their number to a 
minimum. 

(3) What shall be the standard pic- 
ture sizes? General opinion among the 
engineers seemed to be that there should 
be a standard relation between the size 
of the picture and the size of the tube. 
Thus, a nine-inch tube would be expected 
to produce a five-by-seven picture. It was 
generally realized there would be a 
considerable temptation on the part of 
some chiseling producers to let the cor- 
ners of the picture “fall off” on the 
curved screen in order that they might 
claim to provide larger size pictures than 
the tubes in their sets would ordinarily 
accommodate. 

+) What can be done to secure the 
maximum of simplicity in the operation 
of television sets? This is important not 
only because of the psychology of the 






Six Big Television Problems 


Engineers and radio manufacturers hold joint 
meeting and discuss standard names, tube sizes, picture 
sizes, and protection for buyers of sets, G.E. shows model. 


customer who expects to buy a set on 
which he can simply push a button and 
get a picture but because of the neces- 
sity for economical “assembly-line” man- 
ufacture and later servicing. This all- 
important problem raises a whole host of 
subsidiary questions. Should the manu- 
facturer guarantee the receiver and, if 
so, for how long? Who should service the 
receiver? At present, it appears that only 
the manufacturers will be able to take 
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on this job, but television service men 
may spring up like the radio service man 
In such case, how shall these men be 
trained, who shall train them, and how 
shall they be certified? 

(5) How and by whom shall the sets 
be installed? To attain any adequate 
level of entertainment a television set 
must be capable of receiving a good, 
strong signal. It is likely that this will 
be impossible in many areas even after 
a number of television stations have been 
established. This would seem to require 
that surveys be conducted to determine 
in what areas a reasonable level of serv- 
ice might be expected. Who should make 
these surveys? Again, should sets be with- 
held from possible customers in poor 
service areas or should they be sold with 
the warning that the buyer cannot 
expect too much from his set? 

(6) What is a television receiver? Is 





A large manufacturer of resins had been using pure 


phenol in making his molding powders. Koppers 
showed that an 82% phenol containing about 18% of 
cresol would give satisfactory results for this purpose. 
As a result, this manufacturer was able to make sub- 


stantial savings in his manufacturing costs. 


KOPPERS COMPANY * PITTSBURGH 




















BOILER AND POWER PLANTS + CASTINGS * COAL AND COKE + COAL CLEANING PLANTS 
* COKE AND GAS PLANTS + CREOSOTE + DEHYDRATION PLANTS + D-H-S BRONZE + FAST'S 
COUPUNGS * WESTERN FIRE HYDRANTS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
* PISTON RINGS + PLATE WORK, TANKS + PURIFICATION SYSTEMS + RECOVERY PLANTS + 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT + SHIPS AND BARGES * ROOFING + TARMAC ROAD TARS 
* TAR PRODUCTS + TREATED TIMBER + WATER GAS GENERATORS + WATERPROOFING + VALVES 
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THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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it a set that will reproduce sight images 
only or should the name be reserved ex- 
clusively to those sets capable of provid- 
ing sight images and the accompanying 
sound? And what standard terminology 
shall be developed to identify those all- 
in-one combination which will be 
capable not only of providing complete 
television service but of covering the 
regular and short-wave radio broadcast 
bands as well? 


New Pick-Up Tube Developed 


Two papers of a technical nature but 
with far-reaching commercial implications 


sets 


aroused special interest. These were de- 
livered by Philo-T. Farnsworth, the inde- 
pendent television inventor, and Dr. 
Standard Goldman of General Electric’s 
Bridgeport division. Farnsworth reported 
the development of a new pick-up tube 
for the “camera” which converts an op- 
tical picture into an electrical current. 
The new tube, using considerably less 
current than the present tubes, holds the 
promise of eliminating many of the diffi- 
culties involved in the use of the Farns- 
worth dissector or the RCA kinescope, 
particularly as regards the sensitivity of 
the camera. The tube makes use of both 
“electron multipliers” (in which the cur- 
rent from a photo-cathode, on which the 
image is focused, may be magnified hun- 
dreds or thousands of times through the 
production and proper control of second- 
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. This installation of Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard files is speeding up filing 


and saving money for the Paris Medicine Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE 
TO INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


Replace out-of-date filing equipment and methods which cause 
errors, delays and increased costs with modern Tri-Guard files. Their 
advantages include greater accuracy, quick filing, fast finding, im- 
proved efficiency with less work and expense. No item of office 





In the Tri-Guard 
file each guide 
slides on three 
rods, which act as 
a “sway - check.” 
Guides are kept 
upright without 
compression and 
index, as well as 
support contents 
of drawer. 


















ary electrons) and of “image storing” (in 
which the effect of an electrical charge 
on a photo-cathode may be stored or 
integrated to increase many times the 
over-all effect) . 

Dr. Goldman discussed the possibilities 
of using a single side-band to separate 
television channels instead of having a 
separation band on both sides as has been 
used in radio. He pointed out that the 
single separation would permit the ac- 
commodation of more stations and that 
greater detail could be obtained with no 
increase in the number of stations. 

The exhibit of General Electric’s ex- 
perimental push button model excited 
particular interest. Since it was equipped 
with only seven buttons, the implication 
was that G.E. was experimenting with 
sets that would permit the reception of 
only seven television stations. Rumors 
were rife at the convention that G_E. al- 
ready has a stock of 50 of these models 
on hand at Bridgeport. 


U. S. Mattress Plan 


Wallace’s scheme for sale of 
surplus cotton is favorably con- 
sidered by the trade. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
In stuffing cotton into mattresses at 
prices that will shame the shabby old 





equipment offers greater ibilities for 
real economy than a g filing system. 
There is a Globe-Wernicke dealer in al- 
most every city who will gladly demon- 
strate Tri-Guard files and our Safeguard 
plan without cost or obligation. 

Write for a free copy of “For Faster Filing 
and Finding” which illustrates and de- 
scribes the safest, simplest, easiest and 
best filing equipment and methods. 





The Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincINNATI, oO. 
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family heirlooms, Sec. Walla 
price plan apparently is headed 
tical direction. The trade is ca 
is not opposed to the schem: 
something in merely getting us 
idea. It doesn’t look nearly so 
closer up, and now it looks as 
may be a little something in it { 
body concerned. 


Need for New Mattresses 


Lots of folks should have 
tresses. The trade won't disp 
A marketing survey by comm: 
terests has indicated that in 1) 
families, 19% of the mattresses |] 
in use 16 years and up. On t 
hand, more than 9,000,000 bak 
ton now are in hock to the gov: 
a large part of which never wi 
deemed. Some cotton has been « 
of in the past for the manufa 
bedding for distribution among 
on relief, but the present plan ant 
a sales promotion program dir 
low-income groups generally a: 
sibly to the public at large. 


During the past week the propos 


has advanced through the gene 
cussion stage in Washington confer 
—in which it was tacitly agreed t 
two-price plan as such is out- 


appointment of two committees 


posed entirely of trade representat 


to thrash out ways and means fi 
ducting the operation. One com: 


headed by Lew Hahn, general manag 


the National Retail Dry Goods As 
tion, will tackle the problem of r 
the cotton from bale to bed thr 


commercial channels. In the large. 


a big sales promotion progran 
knotty questions of cost, price and 


are involved. A 
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committee, of 


which Dr. Claudius Murchison. president 
hole 


of the Cotton Textile Institute is « 


man, will explore opportunities for liq 


dating surplus cotton through WPA and 
federal and state institutions general 
This has some of the aspects of pris 
industry operation in which raw materials 
are converted to public use but are not 
allowed to compete in the open market 


with the products of free labor. 
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Patman Stands Pat 
G. 


CHARLES 
untrue those rumors that Patma: 
modify his federal chain store tax 
in such fashion that the chains 

be permitted to continue at their 
ent size but would face a_prohi 
levy on each new unit that they s 
to open (BW—Nov12'38,p7) . The 1 


Congressman will insist on his death-se! 


tence tax in all its pristine rigor, at 
points out that virtually all of th 


Daveuters, who is Re 
Patman’s man Friday, brands as utter 
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Congressmen who jointly sponsored his 
hill last session survived the election. 


Organizing Independents 


MeanwaiLe, the Patman-inspired Free- 
f Opportunity Legion is making 
es to local associations of inde- 
nendent business men in Florida, Geor- 
i Kansas, and other states to get them 
t the Iowa and Indiana independ- 
ents who are already in the F.OLL. 
They! plump not only for the federal 
tax bill but for state laws modeled after 
Louisiana’s, which taxes chains in pro- 
portion to the number of units they oper- 
ate throughout the entire country rather 
than just within the taxing state. 


dom 


; 
over 


Realtors Defend Chains 

Oxe NATIONAL association of  busi- 
ness men however, has emphatically 
refused to fall in line for the Patman 
pill. It is the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. At its convention 
in Milwaukee last week, it heard a de- 
hate on the chain-store question between 
Rep. Patman and Paul H. Nystrom, 
professor of marketing at Columbia 
University, and then it adopted a reso- 
lution condemning the Patman bill and 
saying that “skilled management of 
chain store organizations has tended to 
improve the character of retail districts, 
to stabilize land values, and thus has 
contributed directly to the stability of 
real estate and local government reve- 
nue.” Many realtors have said pri- 
vately that chains generally pay higher 
rents than independents. 


No Shredded Wheat Monopoly 


Tats WEEK the U. S. Supreme Court put 
an end to the long-drawn-out litigation 
between the Kellogg Co. and the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. when it reversed the 
action of a lower court in the case, and 
settled once and for all the status of the 
term “Shredded Wheat.” It held that 
shredded wheat was an article unpro- 
tected by patent or trade mark, that 
Kellogg had the right to use either the 
name or the phrase to describe its prod- 
uct Rippled Wheat. The fight to deter- 
mine whether shredded wheat was a 
generic or trade name began back in 
1932, after the expiration of the patents 
on Shredded Wheat. 


Old Stuff to the Judge 


ANOTHER BIG ADVERTISER who has just 
won a signal court victory is the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. Last week, the com- 


“pany and its agency, Lord & Thomas, 


Inc., were exonerated from any charge 
f having pilfered the idea for Lucky 
Strike’s “I’m Your Best Friend” cam- 
paign in 1985. Arthur R. Griswold had 
sued for $500,000, but District Judge 
Robert Patterson dismissed the action 
and took occasion to observe that he 
wasn’t impressed with the originality of 
any advertising idea. Regardless of 
pique to professional pride, Arthur Kud- 
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DOESN’T HAPPEN IN 
FOREIGN LANDS 


Why Does It 
Happen Here? 


A the end of each working day, all over America, millions 
of workers come out into parking fields like this, climb 
into their own automobiles, and drive to their homes. It's a 
familiar sight in the shadow of almost any American factory, 
but it doesn’t happen in foreign lands. Few foreign workmen 


have cars. Why, then, does it happen here? 


Why is it that America, with only 1/15 of the world’s popu- 
lation, owns nearly three fourths of the world’s automobiles; 
has half of its telephones; uses one third of the electricity 
produced? Why is it possible for five out of six American 
families to own radios, for five out of seven to enjoy electric 


light, for one out of three to own an electric refrigerator? 


Why? Because American industry has sought to give the public 
more goods for more people at less cost. It has developed new prod- 
ucts to make possible better living; it has learned to make 
them at lower and lower cost, so that more millions of people 
have been able to have the good things of life. 

General Electric, through its research activities and through 
the application of electricity to the tasks of factory and home, 
has been a leader in this progress. Its efforts today are directed 


to the creation of still higher living standards in America. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Push-button radios. 

ner, Inc., probably wouldn’t mind find- 
ing a judge with an equally low opinion 
of advertising originality when the case 
brought against it by Copywriter Neville 
O'Neill is tried soon. O'Neill says the 
“Good Measure” theme in General Mo- 
tors’ campaign was his idea. 


Curtis’ Data on Retailing 
Curtis Pusiisainc Co. has issued a 
booklet, “New Facts About Retail Dis- 
tribution,” as a promotion piece for The 
Country Gentleman—though there’s no 
sales spiel to that effect, simply a break- 
down of the size of retail stores in vari- 
ous sizes of towns in the United States. 
The Division of Commercial Research at 
Curtis paid the federal Bureau of the 
Census to make the breakdown of the 
number, size, and sales volume of inde- 
pendent and chain groceries and grocery- 
and-meat stores, as distinguished from 
other miscellaneous outlets included in 
its classification of food stores in the 1935 
Census of Distribution. 


Teamwork in Pea Ads 


Now 11's THE PEA PACKERS who think 
cooperative advertising will offer a way 
out. Beginning in December, the Canned 
Pea Marketing Cooperative, represent- 
ing 80% of total pea production, will 
spend $150,000 to help move a record 
pack of 25,000,000 cases. The Leo Bur- 
nett Co. of Chicago is placing the copy. 


More luggage room. 


Sunshine tops. 
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What Sells the New Cars 


New York and Chicago shows indicate that tl 
1939 models are plentifully equipped with those ney 
fittings and gadgets that add vital sales appeal. 


Ask asout the new cars at the factories 
in Detroit and you hear about lightweight 
alloys, hypoid gears, and compression 
ratios. Ask about them at the automo- 
bile shows, which were playing to ca- 
pacity crowds in New York and Chicago 
this week, and you hear none of the tech- 
nical jargon. Mr. and Mrs. Potential 
Buyer feed on sales talk about new lines, 
new fittings, and all the new gadgets that 
add to the pride of ownership. 

The 1939 models are bountifully en- 
dowed with these important little sales 
points. Bodies generally are more dash- 
ing in appearance and roomier. Design- 
ers must have had a grand time with the 
variations of the low radiator theme. 
Packard was one of the few to stick to 
its traditional radiator. That, too, is 


Coil springs all around. 


sales strategy. A Packard sales: 
tell his prospect, “We protect P 
owners from violent style changes 
can make a car a back number befor 
time.” 

Intelligent use of body space is 
out of the show. Trunk compart: 
and the storage recesses back of r: 
are bigger. The gear shift lever 
emergency brake have been taken 
the way leaving free knee-room. | 
cases the gear lever has been pla 
beneath the steering wheel and emerg 
brakes suspended below the das! 

This freeing of forward spac 
lengthening and widening of bodies 
low three persons to ride with comf 
either seat. But the wider seats encr 
on the running boards which disappear 


Foam rubber cushions. 
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some instances. For example, Hupmo- 
pile’s S‘<ylark has none, and Cadillac and 
as well as Graham models can 
with or without running boards, 
with the trend, Mr. Ford’s new 
, like his older Zephyr, has very 
running boards. The same is true 
veral other new cars. Much is made 
e fact that 1939 bodies are lowered 
or levels placed with the height of 
in mind. 
ng wheels are designed to give a 
r view of instruments on the dash. 
» Mercury has a two-spoke wheel. The 


clear-vision wheel suggests the | 


half-x heel of aviation. In three-spoke 
; the same effect is gained by “Y” 
spacing or by placing two spokes straight 


S across at the steering post and the third 
, below 
Devices to Promote Safety 


Much attention has been attracted by 
the automatic safety warnings which 
have been built into the new speedome- 
ters. For example, in Chevrolets a 
red signal is flashed when the driver 


exceeds 50 miles an hour, while the 


complete Chrysler line boasts a speed- 
ometer that shows green up to 30 miles 
an hour, a precautionary amber up to 50 


Smiles, and a warning red above that 


point. 
Another safety development is the new 


§ system of touch control of car radios— 


extra equipment that’s getting a big 


play this year. With this system, the 
» driver can tune into a number of favorite 


stations by touching a button and with- 


| out taking his eye off the road. Other 
= stations may be brought in by dial tun- 
) ing. Studebaker features a new cowl-type 


antenna which exposes only six inches of 
rod when fully collapsed; extended it 


} stands 43 inches above the hood. 


Rubber for Seat Cushions 


In addition to its many former uses 


} for cars, rubber is now going into seat 


cushions (BW—Oct29'38,p21). Hudson 
employs Airfoam, a Goodyear develop- 
ment which looks exactly like rubber 
souffié. Nash uses a similar product by 
U.S. Rubber. It is claimed that the air 
spaces keep the seats cool in hot weather, 
that they withstand long hard use with- 
out acquiring depressions. 

Hotels and trailer manufacturers will 
frown on Nash’s “design for living on 
wheels.” The rear compartment of one 
sedan is convertible “in five minutes” into 
a comfortable double bed which can save 
you “825 to $100 a year on overnight 
stops.” As last year, Nash features air- 
conditioning but in the 1939 car it is 
automatically controlled by a dial at the 
dash. This is an optional extra on all 
models, as is the case with similar instal- 
lations on other cars. 

Most makes are bearing down harder 
on heating and air-control. Vents below 
the windshields provide hook-ups for hot 
air from heaters which prevent the freez- 
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VAY OnE IN YOUR OFFICE 
WILL WELCOME THIS NEW KIND OF 


I like it 


{2g I like it 
WS) 
Law 


BECAUSE: 

it’s so easy to prepare original copy. I 
just typewrite on a smooth, white 
DupliMAT, exactly as on any paper. I 
can write, draw, or rule on the same 
DupliMAT. I can erase and make 
changes easily. I can have copy ready 
for duplicating in a jiffy. 


BECAUSE: 


it takes only a few seconds to attach the 
one-piece DupliMAT to the Duplicator 
cylinder. I can use many kinds of 
standard papers from bond to post- 
card stock. There’s no need to slip- 
sheet. I am proud of the clean-cut, 
legible covies I can produce. 


BECAUSE: 


we Can turn out, so Conveniently, many 
different kinds of jobs .. . a variety far 
beyond our old conception of dupli- 
cating ... ruled forms, illustrated com- 
munications, fine stationery, promo- 
tional pieces in color. Our work is of 
a higher quality and costs are lower. 


There is a Multigraph Sales Agency near 
you that will be glad to give you additional 
facts about the method that produces this 
new, wide-range, low-cost duplicating. 
You'll find MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
listed in principal city phone books. Call 
them for complete information and a dem- 
onstration of this different method. Or write 
to the address below for booklet and speci- 
mens of Multigraph Duplicator work. 


MULTIGRAPH $335 


DUPLICATOR 


CONVENIENT 
PAYMENTS 


DupliMATs, 1 2c each in boxes of 50. Lower in quantities. 
All prices f.0.b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ¢ frcéend 0 


PSele) aahielc) | U2 0e tei eeic) 2 oa me): 


Yale tae 


CANADA, LTO., TORONTO 


j 
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: Wide World 
Self-opening top. 


ing of water or the sticking of snow. 
Studebaker claims “year-round comfort” 
for its 10-point “climatizer.” 

Other sales points are numerous. Cars 
feature special lights for back-seat read- 
ing, focused downward so they won’t 
annoy the driver with reflections. Hud- 
son has a new dash locking device; the 
engine hood hinges at the front, closes at 
the back, is locked when the car doors 
are locked; this prevents theft of the bat- 
tery, which is under the hood, and other 
engine parts. Nash has “assist cords” 
which enable old folks (and fat ones) to 
pull themselves up from the back seats. 
With some Cadillacs, La Salles, and 
Buicks you can get a sliding roof that 
lets in direct sunshine—an_ imported 
idea. Buick has a lighted indicator 
astern which shows the direction of an 
intended turn. 


Agree Cars Have Sales Appeal 

The Plymouth convertible cabriolet 
has the last word in painless top manipu- 
lation—a top that rises and folds auto- 
matically by pressure from the exhaust 
manifold. In the Chevrolet floor is a 
snap-on rubber-sealed cover plate giving 
ready access to the battery. 

Taken altogether the 1939 
“have what it takes.” That’s the consen- 
sus not only of New York and Chicago 
show patrons but of dealers, some of 
whom have had a month or more to push 
their new lines of cars. 


models 


More diesel power for trucks. 


Fifth shock absorber. 
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Safety-signal speedomet: 


Trucks for All Uses— And Tastes 


Performance remains the yardstick for measuring 
truck values, but 1939 models at the New York show 
boast many improvements in comfort and appearance. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL TRUCKERS 
cherish gadgets and sleek appearance 
and comfort just as warmly as any pas- 
senger car driver, but only profits, based 
on low ton-mile costs, minimum main- 
tenance, and high availability, rule the 
truckers’ choice of trucks. Consequently 
the showmanship of the Fifth Annual 
National Motor Truck Show, which ran 
concurrently in New York with the reg- 
ular automobile show, played up every 
mechanical, electrical, hydraulic, pneu- 
matic, and vacuum feature which might 
contribute in any way to owners’ net 
profits. 

But that doesn’t mean that comfort 
and appearance and all the gadgets that 
contribute to them were played down. 
Witness the elaborately engine-turned 
metal instrument board in the cab on 
the Diamond-T, the rich cream color 
that identified all the models in Dodge’s 
widely-varied exhibit, the riot of color 
and streamlining in the comprehensive 
International exhibit, the foam rubber 
seat cushions in the Sterling, Chevrolet’s 


comfortable new cab-over-engine, and 


the sliding Magic Door in the 
politan Body display. 
Mechanically the big news of t! 
proved to be the upswing toward 
power, not only for long-haul « 
ous service, but also for compa: 
short-jump city and suburban 
General Motors featured its new 
cycle diesels; Mack high-spotted i 
cycle diesel; other truck makers ex 
ited models 
diesel engines of Cummins, long a p 


powered with the 


in the field, or the 691-cu.in. job of B 
or the highly specialized designs of Her 


cules, or the Waukesha-Hesselman s 
ignition oil engine. Continental cont 
to specialize on gasoline engines 
individual intake porting. 

The trend continues toward mor 


more multi-speed axles. Two-speed ax 


predominate, but there was at leas 
three-speed job at the show. Cab 
engine continues its popularity 
the fact that Autocar, a pioneer i 
design, displayed only two such jo 
of five in its exhibit. 

That traction is a life 


More luxury in truck cabs. 
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trucking was evidenced by the large 
pumber of double-axle, four-wheel, eight- 
tire rear ends and by the number of all- 
gheel drives to be seen. FWD, very nat- 
yrally, featured its four-wheel-drive on 
“the most powerful truck in the show,” 
 200-hp. job; Marmon-Herrington dis- 
playe: both all-wheel-drive trucks and 
conversion units; Walter showed gigan- 
tic snow-fighting equipment on its four- 
point drive chassis. 


Trucks to Meet All Problems 


Buyers could take their 
hydraulic, air, vacuum, or mechanical 
brakes as might befit a particular serv- 
ice. Those with a heavy-duty dump- 
truck problem, could solve it with hy- 
draulic equipment or special bodies by 
Gar Wood, or Heil. Those with a trailer 
problem could take it to Fruehauf or to 
Universal, which can trail anything from 
liquids to solids to refrigerated products. 
For house-to-house delivery, there were 
many offerings, including White with its 
new air-cooled, Franklin-powered “White 
Horse” retail truck, Pak-Age-Car with its 
quickly removable power-and-axle unit, 
Divco-Twin with its patented seatless 
stand-up drive, and Walker, with its 
unique gas-electric. Ford trucks provide 
a choice of power with three sizes of 
V-8 engines, and for those who want a 
dieselized Ford, Hercules will supply its 
“diesel package” conversion unit. Butler 
Twin-Tank is ready to tackle liquid- 
transport problems. Brockway, Stude- 
baker, Chevrolet, Dodge, Federal, Reo 
all revealed broadly diversified lines. 

Truck show patrons who knew Budd 
Manufacturing Co. only as a manufac- 
turer of streamlined trains were forcibly 
reminded that Budd is also a builder of 
truck bodies by an exhibit agleam with a 
corrugated, shotwelded, stainless steel. 
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Traders Like Financial Outlook 


Big credit backlog, Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment, and other factors make analysts more bullish than 


at any other time since °36. 


Business HAS PULLED AHEAD of a year 
ago quite impressively, and it has at- 
tained enough momentum to continue 
rising for some time to come. The An- 
glo-American trade agreement has been 
signed, with all its connotations of good- 
will between the English-speaking na- 
tions and of freer flow of goods. The 
political outlook at home has improved 
strikingly. There exists a credit back- 
log so vast that its potentialities are 
staggering. 

Small wonder, then, that 
the financial community are pretty opti- 
mistic as regards the next several months. 
Substantial selling has deflated the mar- 
kets since their post-election splurge to 
new highs. Nothwithstanding troubled 
conditions abroad and the possibility of 
renewed labor strife at home, many keen 
market analysts are more unreservedly 
bullish than at any time since 1935 and 
1936. 

Steel operations have topped 62% of 
strength in steel scrap 
prices indicates that the industry is 
convinced that production will be even 
better after the turn of the year. Auto- 
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mobile output last week topped 86,000 
units, the highest since the first week of 
December, 1937. Production of electri 
energy got above 1937 two weeks ago, 
and the industry is preparing to add 
1,000,000 kw. to its capacity. Consump 
tion of both crude rubber and copper in 
October were the best in a year. The 
outlook for building is the brightest im 
years. 


A Basis for Optimism 


These examples suggest the solid in 
dustrial basis upon which the current op 
timism is founded. If business and the 
markets could predict the trend of events 
in Washington, they would be willing to 
plan for improvement carrying well into 
1940. 

Most encouraging of the developments 
in the nation’s capital are the tentative 
moves toward peace between the govern 
ment and the public utilities. These have 
resulted in the utilities’ promise to spend 
a billion and maybe two billion dollars to 
further the national defense 
Feeling that the government has achieved 
most of its objectives in power, the in- 
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HERE’S THE VAST CREDIT BASE FOR A NEW RECOVERY 
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dustry thinks that a bit of compromise 
now could terminate the paralyzing battle 
which has raged all these years. 

If the New Dealers want substantial 
recovery—and it would help them a lot 
come 1940—they can go a long way to- 
ward achieving it by sidetracking their 
remaining squabbles with industry on 
the grounds of national defense. More- 
over, it may be good politics, what with 
the conservative gains scored in the Con- 
gressional elections. 

The government’s attitude shortly will 
be clarified. Some clews will be forthcom- 
ing at once in the tactics of monopoly 
investigation. Much more specific indica- 
tions will be had when Congress con- 
venes. Whether needed amendments to 
the Wagner act are made, whether Social 
Security is modified along clearly indi- 
cated lines, whether the tax structure 
is constructively overhauled—these and 
many other symptoms may be evaluated. 

In any event, the government contin- 
ues to prime the pump. As business picks 
up, there are indications that the expen- 
ditures will be shifted in some measure 
to armaments, so that there will be no 
abrupt discontinuance which might snag 
the upswing. 


Credit Outlook Rosy 


At the same time, there is reassurance 
in the enormous credit reservoir upon 
which the country has to draw (see 
charts above). The government under- 
took to apply the credit controls late in 
1936 and early in 1937. The reserves 
which banks are required to post against 
deposits were raised three times, and the 
Treasury began to sterilize gold flowing 
to these shores so that the incoming 
metal would no longer expand the credit 
base. 

Economists are agreed that these credit 


controls contributed in a_ substantial 
measure to the 1937 crack-up. Credit- 
conscious Administration men _ brought 
about a reversal when the Federal Re- 
serve cut reserve requirements last April 
and the Treasury released the $1,400,- 
000,000 of gelded gold into the credit 
stream. 

The lesson having been forcibly 
brought home, there are few who believe 
the experiment will be repeated by an 
Administration which would approach the 
1940 presidential election immensely for- 
tified if there were a business boom. That 
is, there would be little reason to repeat 
it unless runaway inflation threatened, 
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and this threat is remote, indeed, consid 
ering the course of commodity prices 
since the peak in March, 1937 (see ac 
companying chart) . 

The President’s own attitude on pr 
is some assurance against arbitrary credit 
contraction. He said, last February 
raw material prices were too low, partic- 
ularly the prices of farm products. Since 
June, some recovery has been scored by 
basic raw materials used by industr 
but the farm price structure is, if any- 
thing, lower. Credit contraction would 
be the last logical expedient of any bod) 
trying to raise the prices of agricultural 
products. 

Credit alone—as has amply been dem- 
onstrated in recent years—isn’t enough 
to bring prosperity and rising markets 
Those who don’t believe the federal gov- 
ernment has modified its attitude toward 
business will find it difficult to take a 
constructive view beyond the first half 
of 1939. 


Doubters Take Profits 


That there are many who won't believe 
in a boom until they see it is indicated 
by the enormous profit-taking which has 
marked recent trading in stocks. Yet 
there has never been a time since this 
upsurge in stocks started last June 20 
when there seemed any real danger that 
the bulls would not get the best of the 
argument. 

Not even the fears induced by the 
European situation in August and Sep- 
tember caused any real decline. Yet the 
troubles abroad remain one of the most 
difficult problems domestic markets have 
to face. That was brought home again 
this week when the flop of the British 
pound added to the unsettlement of mar- 
kets already harassed by heavy profit- 
taking. 
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Rubber Shipments Up 


American manufacturers are 
pleased as cartel allows substantial 
increase. 

RUBBER-PRODUCING COUNTRIES will sub- 
stantially imerease their shipments to 
consuming nations of the world, begin- 
ning the first of the year. That’s the pur- 
port of the increase in crude rubber 
quotas from 45% to 50% by the inter- 
national cartel, but the full extent of 
the boost isn’t apparent from those 
res. 

When the committee met in London 
this week, it had before it the insistent 
request of the American tire and rubber 
industry for an increase in the shipping 
quota. The American interests, watching 
the continued expansion in tire produc- 
tion in this country, were convinced that 
there would be a squeeze before 1939 
was very many months old unless such 
action were taken. 

The American picture is this. The 
automobile companies, until recently, 
haven’t been very good customers for 
tires, but replacement demand has sus- 
tained sales surprisingly. The cartel has 
curtailed exports to the United States 
sharply. Smaller receipts, in combination 
with the pickup in use, have occasioned 
a draft upon warehouse supplies of crude 
rubber of 30,000 tons in six months. 
These warehouse stocks still are sufficient 
to last nearly seven months at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, but, consider- 
ing the fact that it takes nearly three 
months to bring rubber from the East 
Indies, that isn’t a great backlog. And 
now, with the motor industry stepping 
up its original equipment purchases of 
tires, there is a good prospect of largely 
increased consumption of rubber early 
in 1939, 


Basic Tonnages Rise for 1939 


A mere increase of shipment quotas 
allotted to the cartel countries from 45% 
to 50% would be pretty small in the 
face of this combination of circumstances. 
However, the basic or standard tonnages, 
against which the quota percentages op- 
erate, go up the first of the year. In 
other words, all cartel states with the 
exception of Siam and French Indo- 
China had standard tonnages aggregat- 
ing 1,295,250 long tons for 1938; this is 
stepped up to 1,464,750 for 1939. 

Interpreted on a monthly basis, this 
means a basic allotment of 107,937 tons 
a month for 1988 and 121,062 for 1939. 
For the last six months of 1938 the quota 
of 45% allowed exports of a little under 
48,600 tons a month. On the enlarged 
standard, quotas of 50% for the first 
quarter of 1939 will permit monthly ship- 
ments of about 61,000 tons, an actual 
boost of about 13,000 tons or approxi- 
mately 27%. 

These figures aren’t complete, because 






they don’t include Siam and French 
Indo-China, nor:do they make allow- 
ance for reallocation of quotas which 
are undershipped. Actually, including 
Siam and Indo-China, the Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., figures that permissible 
shipments for the first quarter will be 
69,438 tons a month. 


Prices Decline, Then Stiffen 

Whether the increase will be adequate 
to meet increased consumption is open 
to question. The American tire and rub- 
ber manufacturers, noting that domestic 
consumption topped 40,000 tons in Oc- 
tober for the first time in a year, might 
have preferred a 55% quota. The cartel 
members, believing 18¢ in New York to 
be a fair price, probably hope that the 
action taken will put prices up l¢ to 2¢ 
a Ib. to hit that level. 

The immediate reaction of the rubber 
market to the quota boost was bearish. 
Prices gave ground—despite the fact that 
many had believed the quota might be 
raised to 55%. After the initial decline, 
however, prices stiffened, and the trade 
is now inclined to wait and see how con- 
sumption stacks up before forming more 
definite price ideas. Some of the unsettle- 
ment this week unquestionably was due 
to the weakness in British currency on 
which rubber prices are primarily based. 
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Short Selling 


Watt Srreet understands that the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s forthcoming 
independent study on short selling will 
conclude that the bears had very little 
to do with the break in prices in the 
autumn of 1937. Whether or no, short 
selling seems to be a dwindling market 
factor. Total shares of stock short on 
the New York Stock Exchange Sept. 30, 
at 588,345 shares, was the smallest 
since such records have been kept. The 
total rose to 669,530 shares on Oct. 28, 
but that’s the smallest on record but 
for the previous month. Either the re- 
strictive rules are curbing short sales, 
or there are very few traders bearish. 
Early in 1931 the short interest topped 
5,500,000 shares. 


Investment Sidelight 

FrvanciaL virnmity of the electrical 
equipment companies has been demon- 
strated recently. One indication was the 
offering this week of 70,000 shares of 
Line Material Co. (transmission and 
distribution devices), a block of stock 
purchased from individuals and repre- 
senting no new financing for the com- 
pany. Another was the private borrow- 
ing of $1,500,000 on 44% debentures by 
Okonite Co. (wire and cable) to redeem 
about $1,000,000 of 6% debentures, due 
in 1942, and to add to working capital. 
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Both are companies of intermediate size, 
enjoying excellent trade reputations, 
which have come back so far that 1937 
sales and earnings were well in excess 
even of 1929. They won't do quite so 
well in 1938, but they’re looking forward 
to announced utility expansion for na- 
tional defense. 


Holding Companies 

More ANd More utility holding com- 
panies will, from now on, give the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
tentative plans for integration under the 
“death sentence” clause in the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. Two which re- 
cently have submitted such plans, under 
the SEC promise of secrecy, are United 
Light & Power Co. and the North Amer- 
ican Co. North American has let it be 
known that it proposes to dispose of 
some of its own properties and to buy 
some from other systems. 


The Williams Trusts 


ALSO TAKING sTEPs to get in shape 
under the holding company law is 
Harrison Williams, one-time _ bicycle 


manufacturer, who took $2,000,000 and 
ran it into something like $700,000,000 
worth of utilities by 1929. Mr. Williams 
controls a maze of holding companies 
which, in turn, control North American 
Co. Partly to remove these companies 
from the utility holding company class, 
partly to improve their financial position, 
Mr. Williams is throwing overboard some 
thing like 800,000 shares of North Amer 
ican. He proposes to make his holding 
companies into straight investment 
trusts, trading in utility securities but 
not owning so much as a 10% interest 
in any company. 


Broadening Discipline 

Tur New York Stock Excuance’s cru- 
sade to safeguard the investing public 
has passed another milestone. Partners 
in brokerage firms who are not actually 
members of the exchange will be com- 
pelled to become “allied members,” a 
new category. It doesn’t give them any 
new privileges, but it entails new re- 
sponsibilities. They will become as much 
subject to stock exchange rules and dis- 
cipline as the full members now are. 


Curbing the Counselors 


In ANOTHER DIRECTION, another action 
for the benefit of the customer has been 
taken. The Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration, government body charged 
with policing commodity markets, long 
since raised a stink about the so-called 
commodity counselors. These self-styled 
experts, said CEA, usually entered their 
present line because they couldn’t make 
a living at anything else. And CEA 
charged gross malpractice. So the New 
York Cotton Exchange, first to act, has 
adopted rules imposing strict regulation 
on counselors with a view to driving out 
the phonies. 
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U. S. to Defend This Hemisphere 


New trade agreements with Britain and Canada 
absorb business attention, but Washington is already at 
work on vast defense program for the Americas. 


Tue Britisu AND CANADIAN trade agree- 
ments are the week’s most important 
news for business. Bustness Week will 
make a preliminary analysis of both next 
week. The international political effects 
of this important sign of cooperative 
British and American action will be im- 
mediate, but economic benefits cannot be 
expected to be very large for several 
months, when business will have had 
time to digest the new tariffs and adjust 
foreign trade plans accordingly. 


Germany Attacks Jews 


What attracted wider business atten- 
tion earlier in the week was the latest 
and most savage attack on the Jews in 
Germany, and the speed with which it 
crystallized defense activity in every 
great nation. 

In Britain, mass sentiment is welling 
up against the Chamberlain appeasement 
program. Chamberlain let it be known 
officially that he had no intention of 
yielding British colonial territory to Ger- 
many. At the same time, the first impor- 
tant defense order—for 100 planes worth 
$10,000,000—in the broad British scheme 
to build up a big source of arms supplies 
in Canada was placed in the Dominion, 
where plants at Toronto and Montreal 
are ready to go into production. 


In France, it seems likely that a na- 
tional emergency government will be 
formed and given at least a two-year 
mandate to reorganize the country’s 
finances and rehabilitate industry. 


“Impregnable from the Air” 


Business received its most important 
clew to future developments, however, 
from Washington. President Roosevelt, 
in his regular press conference, frankly 
conceded the possibility of attempts at 
foreign aggression in the western hemi- 
sphere and proclaimed this country’s 
determination to expand its defenses to 
whatever extent is necessary to prevent 
an invasion from abroad. 

A western hemisphere defense plan will 
be the subject of almost constant con- 
ferences between now and the time 
Congress meets and the President out- 
lines his program. It will also be the 
subject of special planning at the Lima 
conference of the 21 American republics 
early next month. 

What excited the most immediate in- 
terest was the President’s implication 
that one of the first Administration 
moves in the enlarged national defense 
program would be to make the entire 
continent impregnable from the air. 

Nosing around Washington it becomes 
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perfectly plain that the Pr 
spoken his piece only after 
defense program has been ro 
lined in the departments 
Washington is planning an a 
bigger than the world has ever 
War Department has aban 
“Baker Board” figure of 2,320 
for the Air Corps by 1940 as } 
buggy stuff, and has set its 
goal, variously estimated at 
10,000 planes. The Navy, 
clamped down tighter than ever 
lic information, is said to have | 
for 1,000 more airplanes than it 
How many planes can the 
build as its facilities stand tod: 
best authority says around 3,00 
both military and civil. That is « 
on a single 8-hour shift. Few if 
the big military plants, even w 
ent large order backlogs, are 
more than one shift except in a 
sional department which has fa 
hind the rest of the plant. W 
plants could do on a 24-hour basis 
a guess, but Washington authoriti: 
lieve that by adding a little ma 
here and there, and some floor 
where needed, the 3,000 figure « 
tripled to 9,000 a year. A few 
planners insist that if the United 
really got down to counting butt: 
for economy and threw the full 
of its vast resources into armament 
Germany and Italy are doing, ws 
darken the skies with wings. 


Latin America Needs Help 


The same group of experts, view 
the political rivals in Europe, say 
Germany may have as many as 
planes, as reported, but that a 
fair portion of them are not first | 
Britain is producing better plane: 
is far behind Germany. 

If a cooperative defense progra: 
worked out in the western hemis; 








tion. At the left, Alexei Stackhanov re-enacts for 
camera the vigor of his labor in a coal mine wh 
began the now-famous “Stakhanov movement.” At 
the right, a few of the 215,000 automobiles that wll 
this year roll from Soviet assembly lines. 


On the opposite page is presented, with the dramatics 
that stark columns of figures sometimes achieve, the 
Soviet Union’s progress to industrialization. Above are 
two pictures, from the Soviet’s vast propaganda ma- 
chine, which likewise show their march to industrializa- 
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Soviet Union, 21 Years After the Revolution 


Here is the record of a nation’s progress toward industrialization. 1913 was the 
last year of normal production under the Czar. The first 5-Year Plan was started 
in 1928. The purges commenced in 1936. Output in 1937 fell behind the Plan, 
but in no important line except oil did it fall below 1936 levels. Estimated 
production in the United States in 1938 is included for comparison. Because 
of our industrial slump, Russia’s output in the heavy industries this year makes 
an unusully favorable showing. Steel output in the United States in a good 
year, for instance, would exceed 50,000,000 tons. 


1936 


1913 1928 





Pig Iron (tons) 

Steel (tons) 

Copper (tons) 

Coal (tons 

Oil (tons) oka ee 

Electric Power (billions kw. hr.). .. 

\utomobiles ‘- 

Carloadings (daily average). 

Boots, Shoes (millions of pairs) 

Paper & Cardboard (thousands of 
tons). 





* Estimated. + June 1938. 
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1937 i 
U".s U.S 
16,975,000 
25,400,000 
580,000 


$00 000 
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140,000 195,000 
148,000,000 $50,000 000 
$8,500,000 169, 200,000 
36.3 41 2 147 0 
200 000 215,000 2,500,000 
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Washington first recognized the Soviet Union on Nov. 
business views with considerable satisfaction the effect on Soviet-American 
trade. Orders placed in this country during the first 10 months of this year 
reached the same high level as in 1937 when the Soviets intensified their buying 
to speed up the defense industries. During November they have fallen off, but 
insiders insist they will be resumed again soon and will exceed, during the trade 
year, the $40,000,000 promised in the Soviet-American trade agreement. 


Five Years of Soviet-American Trade 
7, 1933. Five years later, 





Year 


U.S. Exports Change 
to from 

Soviet 

Union Year 





1933 (last year before recognition) . . 
1934... ; 


1937 9 months. 
SE re ere 





this country will need to build for some 
of the Latin American nations but can 
also count on some modest production 
from a few countries. Argentina is cred- 
ited with one plant producing about 50 
planes a year. The Italians have a plant 
in Peru, controlled by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment for production on its own ac- 
count. Mexico City has one American 
shop manufacturing all American designs. 
Brazil is trying to organize a plant. 
Canada, of course, has several of its own, 
and a number of branches of United 
States manufacturers, but none of them 
has yet any appreciable capacity. 

This is the special phase of the new 
defense program which attracted most 
attention this week, but it is only the be- 
ginning of an expanded defense program 
which is expected to add from $500,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 to our defense 


Jan. 1, 


$ 8,997,000 
15,011,000 
24,743,000 
$3 , 427 ,000 
42,9038 ,000 


28 , 306,000 
55,362,000 


Total balance of trade in favor of United States 
1938, $70,791,000 


1934 to Sept. 30, 


budget next year. The week's develop- 
ments in Germany have given a greater 
stimulus to the scheme than even the 
tense three weeks before Munich. Wash- 
ington’s attitude is dramatically epitom- 
ized in the open recall of our ambassa- 
dor, despite the fact that he was due to 
come to this country soon on a holiday. 
The developments of the last week prob- 
ably kill all hopes of a trade agreement 
with Germany until the German gov- 
ernment makes an about-face, or until 
there is another government. 


France Returns to Orthodoxy 


Paris (Wireless) —France is calmer this 
week, following the murder in the Ger- 
man embassy a week ago which precipi- 
tated the newest purge of the Jews in the 
Reich, and Paris expects Franco-German 
negotiations to be resumed before Dec. 1. 
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France prepared this week to accept 
virtually an authoritarian government for 
a 3-year trial period. It is true that op- 
position to the Daladier-Reynaud plan is 
serious, but it is expected that it will 
capitulate to the financial and economic 
emergencies. 

The drastic new program divides itself 
into two parts: 

(1) To stimulate industry and boost 
national income from 30% to 40%, the 
40-hour week law will be set aside tem- 
porarily, the rigid 5-day week will be 
extended to 54 or 6 days—as the job 
demands—overtime will be allowed and 
up to 250 hours will be payable at 10% 
above normal rates; 

A special tax of 10% is to be levied on 
all profits arising from overtime produc- 
tion. 

(2) The franc is revalued at the rate 
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of 170 to the British pound, and the pa- 
per profit (about 31,000,000,000 francs) 
is going to be applied to the repayment 
of temporary advances made to the gov- 
ernment by the Bank of France which 
total 48,000,000,000 francs; 

Direct taxes are boosted to provide an 
estimated 3,000,000,000 francs of reve- 
nue. These include a 2% increase in the 


tax on salaries, and an increase in the tax 
on production from 8.70 to 9%; 
Indirect taxes are boosted—including 
those on gasoline, coffee, tobacco, gun- 
powder, wine, telephones, stamps—and 


bus and subway fares are increased; 

More than 40,000 men are being shifted 
from the national railroads to the defense 
industries; 

Public works are being curtailed. 

By balancing the budget and trying to 
live within its means, Reynaud hopes to 
attract frightened capital back into the 
country where it will stimulate both the 
industrial and the capital markets. 


Purge Disrupts Reich Business 


Berurwn (Cable) —German business was 
completely unsettled this week by the 
new drive to liquidate the Jews in a 
hurry. If the program had been carried 
out over one or two years, as was origi- 
nally planned, it could have been done 
without disrupting business seriously. As 
it is, authorities found it necessary this 
week to prohibit securities sales by Jews 
in order to prevent a complete price 
collapse on the Bourse, and to take spe- 
cial measures on the commodity markets 
to prevent glutting them as Jews rushed 
to liquidate their inventories. 


British Business Is Unsettled 


Lonpvon (Cable)—All negotiations with 
Germany are being held up this week in 
a surge of public disapproval of the latest 
attacks on the German Jews and a desire 
to abandon the Chamberlain appease- 
ment program. Business reflected the un- 
settlement. Stock prices reacted down- 
ward, and the pound slumped, though 
part of this foreign exchange weakness is 
blamed on the inevitable increase in arms 
expenditures and the continued unfavor- 
able trade balance. 

A general election is likely before the 
winter is over. While there is plenty of 
criticism of Chamberlain, it is largely of 
the negative kind. Eden is the logical 
leader of the Opposition, and might con- 
ceivably win an election if he had the 
full support of the Liberals and Labor. 
The issue, when the election comes, will 
be on foreign policy. 

The King Carol visit to London this 
week will probably result in a substantial 
British loan for Rumania which will be 
spent for the purchase of British goods. 
At the same time differences between the 
British oil companies and the Rumanian 
government are expected to be patched 
up, and more Rumanian oil and wheat 
are likely to be purchased by the British. 

If this plan materializes, Tataresco will 


become premier in Rumania, for he is 
strongly pro-British. If it falls through, 
Rumania will swing definitely into the 
German orbit, and Vadja Voivode, head 
of the Popular Front, will become pre- 
mier. 

The tensions which are developing all 
over Europe were synthesized this week 
in the drastic moves by the Polish gov- 
ernment to force citizens to register all 
holdings of foreign securities and foreign 
real estate, and to offer gold and silver 
for sale to the National Bank. Squeezed 
between an unfriendly Soviet Union and 
an aggressive Germany, the Poles fear 
almost any eventuality. 


Newsprint Gains 


Canadian business outlook 
is brightened by growing con- 
sumption of newsprint, first plane 
orders from Britain. 


Orrawa—Strengthening of the news- 
print situation and the pronounced im- 
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provement in export trade ar 
of current business conditions in 
With a gain of 9.8% over S 
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America’s Protest to the Nazis 


Pickets in front of the German em- 
bassy in Washington protest the 
Reich’s latest “liquidation of the 
Jews.” After storming all Jewish 
shops in the latest drive, Nazi au- 
thorities have levied a “fine” on the 
Jews of 1,000,000,000 marks, which 
will be collected proportionately. As 
far as possible, foreign security hold- 
ings will be taken for the sake of the 
foreign exchange they will provide 
the Reich. Insiders estimate total 


Intern 

wealth of German Jews at 4,/ 

000,000 to 5,000,000,000 marks, - 
to 25% of which is now being « 
fiscated. German officials themse! 
admit that two-thirds of all Je: 
shops will disappear in the pre 

liquidation, that many of the rem: 
ing third will necessarily be Ary 
ized. Positive decrees are limited 
the retail trade, but it is only a q 
tion of time till they are exten: 
to wholesaling and manufactur 
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New Rail Rate Plan 


Orrawa—Canada is trying a one- 
year experiment with railroad 
raies. 

Beginning Nov. 15, the Domin- 
jon’s railways can make contracts 
with individual shippers to handle 
shipments at special bargain rates, 
provided the railroads get all of the 
company’s business, and do not dis- 
criminate between shippers. 

The scheme was legalized in the 
revision of the Transportation Act 
in the last session of parliament 
(BW—Jun1 1°38 p37). 

The change in the rate schedule 
is a blow to truckers and a boon 
to the railroads. It also allows the 
cargo boats on the Great Lakes 
the same privileges, although such 
bulk cargoes as grain, coal, sand, 
and gravel are excluded from the 
“agreed charges” provision. 

The scheme is not new. Great 
Britain and Australia have tried it 
for several years. And the railroad 
committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association in the United 
States recently suggested its adop- 
tion to help the railroads meet 
competition from other forms of 
transportation. 








A 


fixed charges are heavy—even with pres- 
ent deflated capitalizations, but after a 
certain point in revenues is passed, earn- 
ings rise relatively much more rapidly 
than total income. 


First Plane Order 


Initial contracts for bombers are ex- 
pected to be signed this week between 
the British air ministry and the new 
Canadian corporation organized to co- 
ordinate the Canadian aircraft industry 
for their execution. This first order will 
be limited to about 100 machines, cost- 
ing $10,000,000. 

Chrysler Corp. has just announced 
that it will build a spare parts plant at 
Chatham, Ontario. It will make parts for 
models as ante-dated as 1936. 

This week’s boost in transport subsi- 
dies on Nova Scotia coal for the central 
industrial area places the Maritime prod- 
uct on an equal footing with United 
States bituminous in the Quebec and 
Ontario markets. The maximum sub- 
sidy was $1.50, is now raised to $2, and 
in the case of coal for railroad use the 
increase is from $2 to $2.50. The Ottawa 
action follows suspension of the minimum 
price in the United States. 

Alberta’s Social Credit government 
has retained Harold B. Reed, president 
of Municipal Bonding Corp. of Los An- 
geles, as an adviser in connection with 
debt refunding plans. 

Parliament will meet in January, when 


it will have the new trade pact, increased 
defense appropriations, and proposals for 
nationalization of armament industries 
as principal issues. The session will be 
interrupted for Their Majesties’ visit in 
May and June. 

A fight threatens between the Ontario 
government and Great Lakes Paper Co. 
over the government’s order to all com- 
panies to prorate production. Only Great 
Lakes has refused to comply with the 
order. It claims obedience would neces- 
sitate default on its contracts. Under the 
agreement and provincial legislation, op- 
erations of any company are limited to 
the average production of the industry. 
The legislation was passed at the request 
of newsprint interests. The government 
can impose a heavy fine for disobedience, 
and can suspend timber rights. C. H. 
Carlisle has resigned as president of the 
company since the dispute opened, and 
since he was understood to oppose com- 
pliance with the order the company 
may yield. 


Wheat Deal Flurry 


Argentina gets excited over 
report that U. S, is jimmying into 
Brazil market. 


Kansas Crry made the headlines in 
South America this week when Frank 
Theis, former president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, turned up in Rio 
de Janeiro with a scheme to sell United 
States wheat to the Brazilians, tradition- 
ally an important outlet for Argentine 
grain. 

Theis arrived in Brazil some time ago 
with no fanfare, and set out to negotiate 
his deal. He made headlines when sus- 
picious Argentine flour millers, who own 
and operate more than half the mills in 
Brazil, called in the local press and pro- 
tested that the United States was exert- 
ing pressure on the Brazilians to buy 
surplus United States wheat. 


Charge Export Subsidy Plan 


One claim was that Theis would barter 
wheat, of which the United States has a 
100,000,000 bu. exportable surplus still 
to be disposed of, for Brazilian coffee, 
with which Brazilian warehouses are 
bulging in spite of the burning of mil- 
lions of bags of coffee in the last few 
years to relieve a glutted market. 

Another claim of the frightened and 
angry Argentines was that the United 
States, disgruntled because of Argen- 
tina’s refusal to join the world wheat 
marketing agreement, was retaliating 
with this threat to grab the Brazil mar- 
ket by subsidizing exports to whatever 
extent is necessary. Brazil ordinarily 
buys more than a quarter of all of Ar- 
gentina’s export wheat. 

O Globo, prominent Rio de Janeiro 
evening paper, headlined the whole 
affair, played up the need for cheaper 
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bread, and generally boosted the deal. 

Buenos Aires papers retaliated with a 
bitter denunciation of barter deals and 
subsidized exports, and insisted that the 
whole affair was contrary to the spirit 
of the Good Neighbor policy. It looked 
for a time as though the conference of 
the American republics, which opens in 
Lima, Peru, on Dec. 9, would get off to 
a bad start because of a feud among the 
leaders. 


U. S. Wants Satisfactory Solution 


The flurry has passed. In spite of Mr 
Theis’ former official connection with the 
marketing division of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in Washing 
ton, and the fact that his trip obviously 
had the blessing of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington has evidently 
made it plain in Buenos Aires that it will 
insist on recognition of its trade rights 
and will demonstrate that it too has a 
reserve of forceful bargaining 
which it intends to exert when necessary, 
but that in the present case it reall) 
wants an understanding that will be mu- 
tually satisfactory to the three countries 
concerned. 

As for Mr. Theis of Kansas City, he 
is remaining in Rio de Janeiro. On Thurs- 
day, he told O Globo: “I am just a 
Yankee trader looking over trade possi- 
bilities.” And there are still 100,000,000 
bu. of United States wheat on the export 
market. 
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As Moscow Would Like It 


Loox for a warming up of diplomatic 
relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union during the next 
12 months. Moscow made a big play 
this week of the fifth anniversary of 
recognition of the Soviet 
Nov. 17, 1933. The Soviet's 
large-scale participation in the New 
York World’s Fair was emphasized, 
and a bid made for open cooperation 
between the two countries 
aggressor powers. Washington 
no signs outwardly of a special new 
interest in the Soviet Union, but it 
seems likely now that some move will 
be made shortly after Congress con- 
venes to appoint an ambassador to 
Moscow to succeed J. E. Davies, who 
was transferred from Moscow to Brus- 
sels early this year. 
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Note to Publishers 

Canapa isn’t going to let its citizens 
in isolated outposts, served only by 
air-mail, be deprived of their Ameri- 
can magazines. So the prohibitively 
high mail rates which Canada said it 
was going to charge and which Ameri- 
can publishers said they wouldn't pay, 
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S you get along in years, you can’t 
be a spendthrift with energy. If 
you want your efficiency to remain 
peak-high right through the day, you 
need quiet surroundings in which to 
work. With an Armstrong’s Corkoustic 
Ceiling, you can put nerve-racking 
noise out of your office forever. 
Corkoustic soaks up sound the way a 
blotter soaks up ink. . . reduces noise 
50%. In your private office and in 


general offices, Corkoustic will pay daily 
dividends in efficiency. Write 
today for “Ceilings That Quiet 
Noise.”” Armstrong Cork Co.. 
1236 State St., Lancaster, Pa, 


Armstrong’s 


CORKOUSTIC 











{ even if it meant discontinuation of serv- 
ice (BW—Oct22’38,p36) have been 
chopped. The new rate is now l¢ for 
two ounces, and the U. S. Post Office 
Department has set the same rate on 
second-class mail going from this side 

| of the border to the specified Cana- 

dian points. 


Out of the Woods 


Wartcnu for some move by Colombia to 
take up the problem of its foreign 
debt. Both houses of the Colombian 
congress have passed a bill providing 
for stabilization of the peso and since 
it was sponsored by the administration, 
it is assumed that it will be signed by 
the President and become law shortly. 
The bill provides for stabilization of 
the Colombian peso at approximately 
1.75 to the dollar, or roughly 57¢. 
Passage of the stabilization law is 
considered most significant in financial 
circles since it represents the first major 
step in the rehabilitation of Colombia’s 
financial and economic structure. Dis- 
cussion of the external debt is expected 
to come up soon, and it is believed that 
a debt commission will be appointed 
almost at once to come to the United 
States. 


Forgotten Cuba 


In sprre of the loose talk about in- 
creasing the quota for imports of Cuban 
sugar, the real reason for the visit to 
this country of Colonel Batista, Cuba’s 
“strong man,” was to assure the United 
States of close cooperation from Cuba 
at the forthcoming conference of Amer- 
ican states at Lima in December. Mex- 
ico has threatened to stir up a revolt 
among the more nationalistic of the 
other Latin American states which will 
be represented at the conference against 
the “imperialism” of the United States. 


Nazis in Chile 


Cure is another source of worry to 
State Department officials. Following 
the election recently of the candidate 
of the Popular Front—composed of 
Communists, Socialists, and Radicals 
(who are really 
middle classes), Right Wing parties in 
Chile are accused of having started to 
rearm their special guards. This caused 
a counter move by the Left Wing which 
was determined that its properly elected 
candidate come to office on Dec. 24, as 
scheduled. The President-elect is known 
in Chile as a moderate, and has prom- 
ised full protection for foreign capital, 
but Chileans and foreigners alike cannot 
forget that he was elected with Com- 
munist support and, paradoxical as it 
seems, with the backing of the small 
National Socialist party in the country. 
One source of comfort to United States 
investors in the large copper and nitrate 
interests in Chile is the fact that Con- 
gress is still dominated by a strong 
conservative majority. 
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Tw IRREPRESSIBLE Thurman Arnold 
again is on the warpath. This time it is 
advertising whose scalp he is after. 

It all comes about through his anti- 
trust suits against the automobile finance 
companies. He has just announced sus- 
pension of the Ford and Chrysler indict- 
ments, subject to consent decrees. 

Naturally these decrees eliminate the 
“eoercive practices” of which the De- 
partment of Justice complained. But that 
is not all. Mr. Arnold is not content 
merely to use the powers of his Depart- 
ment to curb violations of the law. As 
consideration for the quashing of indict- 
ments he requires that defendants con- 
form to plans which “in the opinion of 
the Department . . . go farther in accom- 
plishing the purpose of the anti-trust 
laws than would be possible through 
criminal prosecution.” 

In other words, he uses a scheme 
whereby the government can curb a 
business activity, admittedly within the 
law, by threatening prosecution oa some 
alleged criminal ground and then calling 
it off, if the victim will submit “volun- 
tarily” to such restriction of his lawful 
rights as “in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment” may be desirable. 

This device Mr. Arnold directs ex- 
plicitly against the advertising done by 
the motor companies in behalf of their 
allied finance companies. He does this, 
he says, to curb monopoly by giving “an 
equal opportunity to all competitors.” 


Le AVING TO ONE SIDE the merits of tnese 
specific cases, it is in order to consider 
the possible extension of this principle. 
For these decrees, Mr. Arnold says, may 
become “most important precedents in 
preventing the misuse of advertising 
power in other fields.” Such a misuse he 
sees in advertising “to put competitors 
at a disadvantage for the sole reason that 
they do not have resources sufficient to 
expend equally large sums. . . .” He ad- 
mits frankly that this is not unlawful, but 
he thinks it would be much nicer if ad- 
vertising were prevented from “giving 
a monopoly advantage to the competitor 
with the largest pocketbook.” 

The fact is, of course, that as Mr. Ar- 
nold gets farther into this subject of ad- 
vertising, he will find his assumptions 
a bit frail for his sweeping conclusions. 
Monopoly cannot be achieved by adver- 
tising alone, no matter how long the 
advertiser’s purse. All over this country, 
fairly small companies, by concentrating 
wisely on some region, some industry or 
some product, have used advertising to 
run rings around huge competitors of 
vastly greater resources. 

Advertising effectiveness is less a mat- 
ter of how much you spend than of how 
well you spend it. 


THE INITIALS BELOW stand for Wil- 
lard T. Chevalier, Publisher of 
Business Week, seen at the publi- 
cation offices only in rare intervals 
between long trips out over the 
country to talk to and with busi- 
ness men in their offices, at their 
luncheons, group 
conventions. As conductor of Edi- 
torially Speaking hereafter, he will 
report on how these business men 
are thinking, how they are “speak- 
ing editorially” on current issues 
and events. Sometimes he will deal 


meetings, and 


with a single subject on which he 
has heard wide comment; again he 
will take up several that have 
seemed of outstanding interest to 
those with whom he has talked. 
Frequently he will invite a busi- 
ness man, a specialist in some 
phase of business, an economist, a 
labor leader to speak for himself 
as “guest conductor.” Always he 
will be interested in your comment 
and criticism. 








Mr. Arnold this week dressed down 
his remarks on advertising and monopoly 
(page 8), but even so it would be help- 
ful to know just how far he would go in 
applying his doctrine. If it is unfair to 
use larger resources to do a better adver- 
tising job than a competitor is it just as 
wrong to use them for some other com- 
petitive purpose? For instance: should 
one producer be permitted to buy a more 
efficient piece of equipment than his 
competitor can afford? Surely that gives 
him an advantage based on a “larger 





pocketbook.” Should he be permitted to | 


hire more salesmen? Or more efficient and 
high-priced managers? Or more talented 
designers of his product? 


Arter ALL, advertising is but one in- 
strument of business management. It is 
designed to increase the efficiency of sell- 
ing just as machinery is designed to 
increase the efficiency of production. If 
it is unfair to use larger resources to take 
advantage of the one how can it be less 
unfair to use them for the other? And 
if both are unfair, what price efficiency 
anyway? Does Mr. Arnold aspire to have 
the Department of Justice become a sort 
of official handicapper for business in a 
crab-like race toward mediocrity? 
Probably by the time he comes to do 
his stuff in the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee he will have thought 
all this through and be a little more spe- 
cific. Meanwhile, no doubt, he is getting 
his normal quota of glee from “making 
their flesh creep.” W.T.C, 





MALLORY 
Fosters Workless Washdays 


Housewives watch breathlessly while the 
completely automatic Bendix Home Laundry 
does a complete washing with the operator 
handling the clothes only twice . . . once 
when soiled clothes are placed in the unit... 
and again when they are removed, damp-dry 
for hanging on the line. 

This successor to the washing machine per- 
forms seemingly impossible tasks automati- 
cally, Washing, rinsing and damp-drying 
time cycles are controlled by a Mallory made 
switch mechanism as simple and unfailing 
as an electric clock. Switch development for 
varied electronic and industrial applications 
is but one example of Mallory’s assistance to 
product development in major industries. 
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LOCKHEED 


Bright star in Southern California 


aviation is Lockheed, builder of the 
famous Lockheed-14 in which How 
ard Hughes made his spectacular 
globe-girdling flight On his return, 
Howard Hughes said: 

“My plane was built in Southern 
California, the best location in the 
world for the manufacture of air 
planes, for the reason that thr 
weather is so seasoned as to allow 
testing throughout the year.” Still 
another reason is low-cos 
electric power, supplied in 
bates abundance by the lines of 
~ the Edison Company 
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170—So What? 


W um» AN ELECTION practically doubles the minority 
in the House, it is pretty clear evidence that the wind 
has shifted. Probably no one was more surprised than 
the Republican leaders; for their most extravagant 
pre-election claims never ran to such figures. Oppor- 
tunity has been handed the G.O.P. on a silver platter, 
just as its best friends were hinting that it had what it 
takes to be often a bridesmaid, but never a bride. 

With 170 seats in the House, and 23 in the Senate, it 
is still a minority, but a substantial minority. It is odd, 
but the British term for the minority party—the Oppo- 
sition—has never been current in this country. And in 
recent Congresses, in which the Republicans have been 
the minority, they have decidedly not been the Opposi- 
tion. By and large, they have merely been among those 
present. 

There was one excuse and one reason for this hiber- 
nation. The excuse was that, as a minority, it was too 
small to be an effective Opposition. The reason was that 
there was no Republican Party. There were Republican 
Senators, Republican Congressmen, Republican voters 
and a Republican National Committee; but there was 
no Republican Party in the sense of a group of persons 
of common political principles. The Republican Party, 
in recent years, has never been able to decide whether it 
wanted to be right, left, center, or like Cerberus, “three 
gentlemen at once.” Mr. Farley’s cynical comment on 
the 1936 campaign was on the target—that he 
gathered that the Republicans endorsed the New Deal 
but wanted the jobs administering it. 


Licoxme BACK at the campaign, the solid contribution 
to political education was offered by the President 
himself. In the “purge” he said he was endeavoring to 
create a defined party alignment between liberalism and 
conservatism. We may not have interpreted his en- 
deavors that way but the idea makes political sense. 


“For every single boy and gal 
What comes into this world alive, 
Is born a little liberal 
Or a little conservative.” 


One can be a conscientious liberal or a conscientious 
conservative ; each has his time, his place, his contribu- 
tion. A democracy needs both, and has a right to its 
choice of two. But there is among politicians a posi- 
tive phobia of the term conservative ( perhaps the Presi- 
dent was Machiavellian enough to consider this) and 
the suggestion fell on deaf ears. As the campaign 


developed, it was no easier than before to id: ntify 
Democrats as liberals or Republicans as conservs tives, 
It remained more realistic and more 
describe them simply as the “ins” and the “out-.” | 
is possible that the election returns indicate a swing 
toward conservatism, but many a man was elected with 
a Republican label after a campaign whose only dis- 
tinguishing feature was that he outbid his opponent 
on an unblushing appeal to the “gimme vote.” 


accura to 


I. TAKES ALL KiNps of people to make a country, but 
it doesn’t take all kinds of people to make a political 
party. If a political party is going to mean anything 
at all except a fraternity for boosting the brothers 
onto the public payroll, it ought to be composed of one 
kind of people—people who in general have about the 
same idea of political economy. Which is why we have 
more than one party. 

As a matter of fact, there will be four parties in the 
next Congress—New Dealers, Democrats, and at least 
two recognizable brands of Republicans. This is not 
an absolutely alluring prospect. It means divided party 
responsibility, or the absence of party responsibility. 
The supposition that the conservative Democrats and 
the conservative Republicans will conveniently merge 
is inviting, but, like prosperity, it remains to be seen. 
The other possibility,—that the lack of party unity 
will enable the “gimmes” to divide and conquer, is at 
the moment equally plausible. 

However, there is one, and perhaps only one, clear 
interpretation of the election. We may suspect that 
there is an increasing weariness of experimentation. 
We may be sure that the electorate has tired of the 
one party system, and of rubber stamp Congresses. It 
has decided that it wants a minority large enough to 
be an Opposition. 
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